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President Mellen, of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, has 
announced that in the matter of the pending merger of his corpora- 
tion with the Boston & Maine he will “stand pat” and not press the 
merger until Massachusetts sentiment upon the subject undergoes a 
change. His statement throws into the foreground of the Massa- 
chusetts field where state politics and the merger are now in high 
ebullition, a situation that is at once suggestive and amusing rather 
than practical and concrete. The New Haven Company now holds 
hard and fast through its trustees some 120,000 shares or about two- 
fifths of the outstanding Boston & Maine stock. Not many single 
blocks of the stock of size and importance remain outside the 120,- 
000 shares and of the holders of the shares not in that big “bunch” 
a large majority undoubtedly want the merger and yearn for the 
addition of one per cent. in dividends in the proposed share for 
share exchange. The New Haven has not formal and legal control 
of the Boston & Maine. But “standing pat” it has moral and, in a 
very large sense, practical control present and prospective; it has 
drawn an impassable dead-line against any outside and rival con- 
trol of the Boston & Maine; it is saving some $180,000 a year in 
dividend payments on the remainder shares; and, in times of gen- 
eral fiscal stress, it is postponing the cares of Boston & Maine 
operation and direct responsibility for improvements. So placed 
on his battlements of vision it is hardly strange that President 
Mellen is willing to put forth his gentle placebos as he watches the 
surging railroad politics of the Bay State sure to subside at about 
the date of the next meeting of the state legislature into passionless 
levels of common sense. 








There was a discussion at the September meeting of the New 
York Railroad Club about the comparative merits of the electric 
and steam locomotive that, in its general tone, indicated a coming 
together of the interests represented by the two rival powers. It 
was recognized by both sides that the ill-advised claims of ill- 
informed advocates should be given scant consideration. One elec- 
trical engineer came forward with the broad admissions that it 
would cost much to electrify any road and that for existing traffic it 
was doubtful if that cost would be warranted by the savings that 
would be effected. There are, however, other important advantages, 
possibilities of greater train frequency, absence of smoke, more 
rapid acceleration, high speeds possible on adverse grades and the 
like; all of which. would tend to attract traffic. On the other hand 
figures were given in which it was shown that the cost of operating 
and maintaining electric locomotives was far in excess of that re- 
quired for the steam machine, and this was supplemented by the 






usual claims as to the advantages of a multiplicity of units, and 
the flexibility of operation that would be thus obtained. Yet with 
these two opposite positions there came from each an acknowledg- 
ment that the other possessed advantages that would force its 
consideration and adoption in certain places to which the rival 
power was not well adopted. In all this discussion it must be 
remembered that there is much of surmise. Locomotive statistics 
at best are elusive and unsatisfactory, and when it comes to electric 
operation there has not yet been enough of it to afford facts for 
valuable comparisons. The cost of operation and maintenance of 
the electric locomotive are for the most part based on the estimates 
of car operation costs, and that this is a sound basis is by no means 
sure. This will be evident from statistics of various locomotive 
costs on roads using different types of engines. For example, to 
take extreme cases, no one would think of basing the probable 
costs of the heavy Pennsylvania consolidations on the statistics of 
the New York elevated roads when they were operated by steam, 
and it seems equally unreasonable to base the probable performance 
of heavy locomotives on what is now done in the subway. It is 
coming to be generally felt that the electric locomotive has a field 
of usefulness which will be constantly widening, but that this field 
is not yet large enough to include the whole realm of railroad 
operation. We hope and believe that this fair-minded discussion at 
the New York Railroad Club marks the end of hysterical claims 
and counter claims as to the advantages and disadvantages of the 
electric locomotive. The course to be pursued is to pay close atten- 
tion to details, watch the results of every development and then 
make use of such advantages as may be developed by experience. 








THE GROWTH OF TRAFFIC. 





The preliminary statistical report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the year ending with June, 1906, shows one fact of 
great significance, which deserves more attention than it has re- 
ceived. The increase in freight traffic during that year was alto- 
gether unprecedented, and equal to the aggregate increase for the 
three years next preceding. 

For five years this traffic has been: 

y—— Millions of ton-miles——, 


Over Per cent. 
Years. Total. previous year. of increase. 
ROO ie bra.wesivic 157.289 10,212 7.0 
REP Fae 173.221 15,932 10.1 
ct. ee ee 174,522 1,301 0.9 
Sree 186,463 11,941 7.4 
UGG te saccansc 215,878 29,415 15.9 


The increase of traffic which had been 29,174 millions of ton- 
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miles for the three years from 1902 to 1905, was thus 29,415 millions 
in the one year from 1905 to 1906. This alone is sufficient to ac- 
count for the traffic blockade of the last year. We had had great 
and sudden increases theretofore, but none like this. The largest 
increase in any one year had been 18,939 millions of ton-miles, 
from 1897 to 1898. From 1893-94, the year of lightest traffic for a 
number of years, to 1898, the increase was 38 per cent.; from 1902 
to 1905, 42 per cent.; from 1898 to 1902, 1814 per cent. It certainly 
seemed urreasonable that in a single year after 1905, when traffic 
was already much larger than ever before, there should be a further 
increase of 16 per cent. 

Of course this is a rate of growth which cannot be maintained. 
It would mean that traffic, and approximately production, should 
more than double every five years; and in a country where the 
growth of population is not more than 2 per cent. a year this is, of 
course, impossible. 

Aetually, however, the growth of traffic in this country is one of 
the marvels of the world’s industrial history. 

The 80,335 millions of ton-miles in 1894 has become 215,878 
millions in 1906, an increase of 144 per cent. in 12 years, which is 
an average of nearly 10 per cent. yearly. This has been possible 
only by the development of mineral resources, in which the produc- 
tion per man employed is great in weight, distant from markets, 
giving many ton-miles per ton produced. The number of ton-miles 
per inhabitant in 1906 must have been approximately 2,540. There 
is nothing comparable to this in any other country. 

While there has been some growth in traffic in every year but 
one since 1894, the fluctuations have been great. Aside from a 
trifling decrease from 1896 to 1897, we have gains (in millions) of 
18,939, followed by 9,590, 17,932, 5,478, in the years from 1898 to 
1901. To make accurate provision for a growth so fluctuating is 
not possible. Facilities increased at the rate of 10 per cent. a year 
would have been superfluous in 1901 and 1904 and inadequate in 1898 
and 1906. The programs for tremendous increases in facilities 
made by a very large number of companies two years or less ago, 
if they could have been executed in the shortest possible time, as 
was intended in many cases, would most probably have exceeded 
the requirements of traffic. Inability to secure all the capital needed 
has postponed many of these enterprises, and if the money could 
have been secured it is hardly probable that the men and materials 
could have been had. It is true that a large part of the improve- 
ments were needed for the prompt and economical conduct of the 
traffic as it was. But we may be pretty sure that provision for an 
annual growth of 16 per cent., like that of 1906, would be excessive. 

Passenger traffic has never grown in this country like freight 
traffic. It was lighter in 1895 than in 1891; and not quite 14 per 
cent. greater in 1899 than in 1891. But since 1899 the growth, if not 
so great as that in freight traffic, has been much greater than that 
in population. The 25,176 millions of passenger miles in 1906 were 
more than twice as great as the travel in 1897; and in these years 
the growth of trolley travel has probably been greater in propor- 
tion. The steam railroad travel in 1906 was at the rate, approxi- 
mately, 296 miles per inhabitant, which is not equaled in any other 
country for which we have statistics. Since 1901 this travel has 
been: 

r-Millions of pass’g’r-miles— 


Over Per cent. 
Year. Total. previous year. of increase. 
a SI 19,690 2,336 13.4 
BOS slays ells an \s.0 20,916 1,226 6.2 
LL SS 21,923 1,007 4.8 
i, SSS ee 23,800 1,877 8.6 
ROD ss Grs-6 4490 25,176 1,376 5.8 


The growth is constant and rapid, but not equal to that in 
freight. Since 1895 the gain has been 10614 per cent. in passengers 
and 153 per cent. in freight; since 1901, 45 per cent. in passengers 
and 47 per cent. in freight. In the census year the travel was 211 
miles per inhabitant; in 1906, as we have said, about 296 miles. 








THE DIFFUSION OF RAILROAD SHARES. 





A somewhat cheering symptom of the past year of stress in 
American railroad securities has been the repeated reference to the 
increased number of separate holdings of shares in railroad corpora- 
tions. Not infrequently nowadays railroad presidents in interviews 
for publication or in their annual reports “point with pride” to 
their waxing number of shareholders. Sometimes the fact is il- 
lusory or even negative in its meanings. A big holder of shares 
in a conservative railroad—say an insurance or trust company— 
decides to split up its block for disposal in the market and does so 
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successfully; or, again, a big speculative holder of intrinsically 
speculative railroad stocks decides to subdivide and “unload.” That 
means, usually, the substitution of a lot of small speculators for 
one big one, an enlarged area of speculation, the raising—and 
shearing—of a new flock of Wall street lambs, and a positive evil. 
But, taking the railroads as a body, diffusion of shares is a whole- 
some sign. It is of special import in such a period as the present 
one of collision of railroads with the constituted authorities; and, 
as one branch of railroad science, hereafter it is to be hoped that 
the statistics of share distribution will be fuller, more accurate and 
detailed and brought down closer to date than heretofore. 

There is difficulty in securing such returns. In some large rail- 
road companies the changes are few and slow, in others very rapid. 
Many shifts of actual ownership take place without transfer on the 
books of the company, or with transfer considerably delayed. A 
trustee may hold, for a time at least, an undivided block of shares 
for a number of beneficiaries. A broker may do the same for a 
considerable number of customers. A single stock owner may hold 
shares in 20 roads, and his individuality is thus multiplied by 20— 
the flaw of the official returns of the number of depositors in our 
savings banks thus repeating itself. Some of the blanks of state 
railroad commissions exact returns of the number of stockholders 
in the independent railroad corporations. But they generally omit 
the enumeration for shareholders of component, subsidiary and 
leased properties, who often far exceed those of the parent com- 
pany. Yet, even with these limitations, it ought not to be hard to 
obtain significant returns. Some errors will remain, but they will 
be in the nature of constants not affecting very seriously the ab- 
solute variations of ownership, upward or downward, from year to 
year, which will tell their own story. 

The last and most trustworthy official statement of the number 
or railroad stockholders in the country goes back three years to 
the year 1904. In February, 1905, at the request of the United 
States Senate, the Interstate Commerce Commission gave the 
numerical returns of railroad shareholders as of June 30, 
1904. The total was 327,851. Even for that somewhat remote 
time the comparisons and contrasts are interesting. There were 
55 companies which returned each an enumeration of 1,000 stock- 
holders or more, headed by the Pennsylvania with 44,175 and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe with 17,823, many of the 55 companies 
being leased lines. The contrasts between the distributive hold- 
ings of conservative properties and the centralized holdings of 
speculative properties are vividly indexed in those returns. One 
finds Boston & Albany with 8,417 stockhoiders, Boston & Maine 
with 7,402, Illinois Central with 9,128, New Haven with 10,842, 
Old Colony with 5,371, and Baltimore & Ohio—the original ultra- 
conservative road of the country, and one of the oldest—with 7,132. 
Contrast with these, Southern Pacific, which had but 2,424 share- 
holders; Louisville & Nashville with 1,672; Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton with 1,558; Missouri, Kansas & Texas with 1,509; Missouri 
Pacific with 1,861; St. Louis & San Francisco with 1,521; Erie with 
4,309, and Wabash with 1,974. It is impressive to note that several 
of these large systems are surpassed in diffused stock by, for ex- 
ample, the leased Morris & Essex with 2,450 shareholders, and the 
old Boston & Lowell with 2,168. Some allowances in special cases 
must, of course, be made. The large distribution of the Atchison 
(17,823) dates back to original conservatism and diffused invest- 
ment at Boston; Union Pacific, with stockholders numbering 14,256 
in 1904, had in much earlier years its long period as a moderately 
conservative investment; and allowances have to be made for the 
effect on stock in certain cases of reorganization and receivership 
as well as of special Wall street conditions. But these and similar 
facts do not seriously impair the fact, conspicuous in 1904 though 
probably somewhat less conspicuous to-day, of diffused holdings in 
conservative roads and centralized holdings in the roads which are 
speculative. 

During the three years since 1904 there has been, as an ab- 
solute fact, a vast increase in distribution. The holders of New 
Haven stock have increased by several thousand. During the first 
quarter of the present year the holders of New York Central in- 
creased about 2,200 and of Pennsylvania by over 5,000. When the 
November, 1906, dividend was paid, the Pennsylvania had 40,409 
shareholders. The May, 1907, dividend went to 45,496 holders of 
record. Between May and August 1, there was a further increase 
of 2,000, bringing the number of stockholders to 47,500, the highest 
point in the company’s history and also probably the largest number 
of shareholders ever possessed by any American railroad. Of these, 
25,100 were men and 22,400, or over 47 per cent., were women. The 
following table, from the Wall Street Journal, shows the rate and 
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amount of dividends and the number of shareholders of the Penn- 
sylvania during each of the last ten years: 


No. of 
Year. An. rate. Dividends. shareholders. 
MRE acres acai y ca 5 per cent. $6,465,170 22,045 
OE aoc cae cteis nace 5 shi 6,465,236 23,725 
cl, eA ee 5 na 6,465,266 24,690 
RMNUEN (acs: stale oe olavecice 6 s 8,781,170 26,032 
EPR och eis. uist ecenanavers 6 . 10,857,672 26,305 
DE wcaetianesoe 6 S 12,262,491 28,675 
NED hes a vi ole ore aj are 6 we 14,792,931 41,474 
PE 4 Naa neecaee 6 si 17,933,034 44,396 
pL er ae a 18,113,977 41,030 
EM ao tcc s.0' ea nd 6% 19,869,661 40,409 
TOG MEAG. <s.0-s 00 7 10,906,784 rg it 
7 adele aets 7,50 


1967, Ausdst..6:60< 


To some extent, doubtless, these increases in the number of 
shareholders of standard railroads during the recent era of low 
prices, were transitory, but they show a strong trend toward a wider 
distribution of railroad ownership among small investors. Other 
causes working in the same direction have been active and forceful. 
Railroad investment and reinvestment during the two earlier years 
of the three were extensive, even if affected somewhat by competitive 
investment in street railways and industrials. Surplus capital 
during that period was fairly abundant. During the three years, 
roads for many years speculative have become dividend payers and 
with enough promise of dividend continuance to attract steady in- 
vestment. Moreover, there have been large issues of new stock 
and sales of rights and the convertible bond has been another dis- 
tributive factor which will not grow less as the periods of con- 
vertibility mature. The result is an increase in the number of rail- 
road stockholders of large but undetermined magnitude and not, 
apparently, much affected by popular and governmental attack on 
the roads; which, in fact, has probably been a good deal offset by 
the attraction to investors of low prices and high dividend returns 
of good railroad shares. As a rough guess, the 327,851 railroad 
stockholders of 1904 in this mid-year of 1907 probably have risen 
to about 500,000. Banking houses and trust companies that hold 
stocks for foreign holders, and the savings banks that, as trustees, 
hold an immense mass of railroad securities for the poor, enlarge 
what may be called the “popular” distribution of railroad holdings 
much further. 

Excluding railroad bonds and senior securities, and limiting 
the subject to shareholders alone, one finds in the half million or 
more of them in this country a distributed interest so large that it 
becomes a popular interest also. Shareholders are not all voters, 
and the “widow and orphan” plea has of late been overworked. 
But the great and growing size of the stock-owning railroad interest 
suggests the larger question why there cannot be in the future a 
closer and more sympathetic relation between the railroads and the 
people. Cannot the railroads, without any threat even of state 
ownership, be set before the people as a kind of heritage, a part 
of their own wealth and heirship, subject only to the conditions of 
honest financing on the one hand and efficient public service on 
the other? Is such a view of the future too idealistic after the 
present fret and fume of the “railroad question” has ended and 
passion subsided into sense? Perhaps so; but at least the ideal is 
one to be toiled for. It will not be reached or even approached so 
long as demagogism foams at one extreme and the selfish craft of 
the railroad speculator burrows at the other. Radicalism and self- 
ishness never yet have solved such a great public problem and 
never will. Its real solution must work out through the slow 
processes of time and experience. Among those processes the con- 
stant extension of railroad ownership must be welcomed as one of 
the most promising. A wide public ownership of its securities gives 
the American railroad system more basic strength. It accents the 
contrast—in the long run if not at once—between individual and 
quasi-popular ownership. It emphasizes the adjective in the trite 
phrase “public service” as strongly as it does integrity and judg- 
ment blended with tact in railroad administration. It reserves final 
control to the stockholder as a safeguard against abuse, and makes 
for the publicity that is the most resonant keyword of corporate 
betterment. That such expansion of railroad stock-ownings begins 
to be cited now by railroad authority itself adds official tribute to 
its value. 








THE STATION AGENT. 





One of the newspaper cartoonists has depicted a station agent, 
endowed with three pairs of arms, sitting in the middle of his office, 
the picture of distraction and anxiety, trying to do a half dozen 
things at once; answering the telephone, filling switch lamps, hold- 
ing the train-order signal, reporting a train on the telegraph wire, 
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delivering a mail bag, and attending to passengers desiring to buy 
tickets or to have questions answered; and, in addition he is using 
his toes; checking baggage with one foot and marking a dry goods 
box with the other. This last is the only express-agent function 
dealt with in the picture. This is by no means all fiction. With 
only pardonable exaggeration, the picture man gives quite a fair 
notion of the multiplicity of duties that often presses upon the 
single attendant at a small station, within the five minutes pre- 
ceding the departure of a train. If quick witted, energetic and 
ambitious, a man in such a situation often performs a variety of 
functions in a way that would do credit to an expert prestidigitator. 
Yet even the most phenomenally active clerk often has to neglect 
some of his customers from lack of time; while the “average” station 
agent, almost necessarily deficient in training, nearly every day 
leaves some of his patrons dissatisfied. The demands on his time 
are sO numerous and various that only the most agile mind and 
best trained hands could meet them; and, admittedly, the country 
agent’s mind is agile in only a few directions. From the causes 
here suggested the service at small stations is everywhere imper- 
fect, and our cartoonist has only reminded us of what has 
been a common sight for half a century. Can anything be done 
about it? 

We have taken up a subject on which it seems impossible to 
say anything new, because, we are glad to see, a few railroad of- 
ficers are doing something new. No enterprising superintendent 
would be at a loss how to make a forward move in the improvement 
of his station service, if only he dared to spend twice as much 
money on it as he now does; but possibly it will be helpful to look 
again at some of the elements other than money. That is an im- 
portant one; and nobody can expect to work any great improvement 
in station service without increasing its cost; but, given the money, 
how should it be expended? A simple increase in salary is a very 
crude measure, for the most that can be expected from it is to get 
better men, who will all the more quickly resign and find jobs 
paying higher salaries. 

In view of the irresistible tendency among all intelligent coun- 
try people to migrate to a city, it would seem far better to do every- 
thing possible to improve the agents now at country stations than 
to try to improve the service there, by filling agencies with higher 
priced men who have had better training elsewhere; for “elsewhere” 
usually means a city or a large town. Every added year that an 
agent stays at a small station there is an added prospect that 
domestic ties will help to keep him there; and an added reason for 
educating him. 

The education of a station agent is a complicated process, but 
we may perhaps divide it into three stages: the elementary things 
that he learns by doing them, as assistant agent, under the super- 
vision of his boss; the “advanced” instruction in the same line, 
which he receives from the traveling auditor or other outside man, 
or by reading suitable books and adjusting his acts to his increased 
knowledge; and education in politeness and tact, which is likely 
to be a comparatively slow growth, for it comes from dealing with 
men, and the country agent does not have a large or an inspiring 
variety of men to deal with. 

Certain recent measures to improve station agents will be re- 
called by the reader. One road has put on an increased force of 
district freight agents and arranged to have them travel more; visit 
each station oftener. It seems likely that this will afford propor- 
tionately too much benefit to the moderately large points and too 
little to the one-man station; but the principle is good. One or 
two roads have had frequent profitable meetings of 50 or 100 agents, 
the meetings being addressed by officers of the Freight Traffic 
and Passenger Traffic departments. One road did a good thing by 
more liberally supplying small stations with helpers, thus encour- 
aging the agents to make themselves better. But what has called 
our attention to this matter at this time is a brief notice in a 
Missouri paper telling of what has been done by Mr. W. M. Whiten- 
ton, Superintendent of the Missouri division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Trenton, Mo., who has had a meeting of station 
agents to “talk shop.” Like others before him, Mr. Whitenton seems 
to be giving- undue attention to stations other than the smallest, 
but we will trust that he may get down to the lower level later. 
The public, especially the traveling public, wants good service at 
the smallest stations. 

Mr. Whitenton has had several similar meetings before. He 
says that it will be his policy to foster this frequent exchange of 
ideas. He holds, rightly, that the agent is a molder of public senti- 
ment toward railroads. “It is he who meets the seeker of informa- 
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tion about routes and schedules with either polite accommodation 
or surly indifference. It is from his treatment that the patron takes 
on a mood of satisfaction or hot resentment. The patron goes back 
home and, the next day, is called as a juror in a damage case; and 
his feelings govern his action.” Mr. Whitenton intends to have all 
small claims against the railroad promptly settled, and is looking 
after the practice of his agents in this respect. This is a feature 
of Rock Island policy concerning which Railroad Gazette readers 
have already been informed. This superintendent aims to make the 
agent at the small station see that he can make of himself an im- 
portant personage, by treating the public with the same politeness 
that is practiced by the storekeeper or the banker. 

Two things are noticeable in this movement. First, it is the 
superintendent who is managing it, and, second, he is taking for 
his model, not the experienced ticket seller or freight clerk at some 
large station, but the local storekeeper or banker. Local agents on 
American railroads have been instructed too exclusively by traffic 
men and traveling auditors. We have not the slightest word to 
say against these men, for their work is invaluable; but the super- 
intendent ought to be able to better their instruction in some direc- 
tions. He is or should be more thoroughly acquainted with local 
conditions; and, probably, in most cases the division superintendent 
is a man who has had a larger all-round experience. He ought to 
be by far the biggest man whom the station agent regularly sees. 


In taking the local retail merchant as a type to be imitated 
this superintendent recognizes an essential principle. This mer- 
chant may not dress so well, or keep books so well as the station 
agent, and he may know far less; but he has a more powerful in- 
centive to please his customers; and that is where railroad agents 
lack. As one of the Chicago & North-Western agents has said, the 
grocer puts on his smile with his clothes the first thing in the 
morning; and he keeps it on all day. Another reason for emulating 
the storekeeper is that he is nearby. An agent who tries to take 
lessons from a better agent may see him only once in three months. 
The storekeeper who is also postmaster is a useful man to study. 
He might not be worth ten dollars a month on a railroad; but he 
“aims to please.” Probably he has been selected as postmaster 
largely for that reason. 

The superintendent who sets out to raise the quality of his 
agents must recognize his obstacles. The bank clerk or store clerk 
learns to be a successful banker or merchant because he has for 
teacher the proprietor, constantly ‘on the job.” The railroad super- 
intendent, coming around only once a month, must try in some way 
to make up for the infrequency of his visits. One reason why con- 
ductors manifest a more uniform degree of efficiency than agents 
is because conductors are thrown together where they can more 
effectively learn from each other. 

Again, it is to be borne in mind that learning from each other 
is not an ideal educational process for agents, or for conductors, 
either; though it should be diligently carried out wtere nothing 
better is available. Essays by agents, telling other agents how they 
do certain things, have accomplished a great deal of good; but in 
view of the fact that the third course in the station agent’s educa- 
tion—training in affability and alert anticipation of customers’ 
wishes—is the one which is now engaging attention, and of the fact 
that these qualities are not likely to be described in instructive 
detail and with enthusiasm by a modest person who exercises them, 
it will be much more effectual to educate in some other way. The 
superintendent, as teacher, should show to his agents vivid word- 
pictures of actual men who have achieved excellence in the diplo- 
matic art. If the superintendent is not himself a good lecturer let 
him hire a man who is. Follow the teaching theory to the further 
extent of requiring the pupils to show in writing how well they 
have grasped what has been told them. 

The young country station agent is susceptible, probably in a 
large majority of instances, of a tolerably satisfactory polish; the 
question is whether a strong railroad, employing brilliant men for 
general officers can afford to continue to let such agents educate 
themselves, and as a result reap two-cent fare laws, passed by dis- 
gruntled legislators whom nobody has ever tried rationally to 
placate. 


The most difficult agent to deal with is the one who does his . 


work well but is usually so cold-mannered or weary as to be classed 
by passengers as “cross.” It is inexcusable to appoint such a man. 


The best way to test a candidate in this respect is to see how well 
his sense of humor is developed. We have no form of test exam- 
ination to offer, but by way of illustrating the point we will mention 
an agent who evidently has this sense—Mr. E. T. Abbott, of the 
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Southern Pacific. Our opinion of Mr. Abbott’s fitness is based on 
his card, a copy of which reads: 





Incidental, ‘keeping out of jail’ Open to proposals for other positions. 
“Anything” I ain’t ‘Is’nt.” 


E. T. ABBOTT 


THRALL, CALIFORNIA 


Weyerhaeuser Land Co. 


Station Agent Southern Pacific Co. 
Klamath Lake R.R. General Mgr. 
“ «“ G F & P. A 


Agent Wells Fargo Express Co 
ce W. U. Telegraph Co. 


Sunset Telephone Co. “ “ Pur. A.& R. } a 
pees ro tt zotel ee “ Chief E. & M.M 
ona dana eel ater Superintendent Schools 
Manager General Store Bs rt a 
Local hat. Pelton R. Sugar P. I. Co, | Subject toR. R. i. 

«.  Pokegama Sugar PI..Co.| «Inter-State Com. Com. 


* Klamath River Imp. Co. 











Mr. Abbott, we venture to guess, would make a good lecturer for 
station agents’ meetings. 








Car Efficiency for Three Months. 





The Car Efficiency Committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation has issued a statement for the three months to April 1, 1907, 
showing freight car performance, and car balances, and giving some 
comparisons with the records for the last six months of 1906 (which 
were noticed in the Railroad Gazette of August 30). The average 
ton miles per car per day for the three months were: Group 1, 
164; group 2, 364; group 3, 363; group 4, 226; group 5, 341; group 6, 
307; group 7, 531; group 8, 308; group 9, 252; group 10, 350. (The 
groups correspond to those of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion.) We quote the principal explanatory paragraphs of the report: 

“This bulletin is the first general compilation covering a period 
subsequent to the increase in the per diem rate which was made 
effective on certain roads December 1, 1906, and is therefore of in- 
terest for purposes of comparison tending to show the effect of the 
increase on the car movement. Although the weather conditivns 
during the period covered by this report were not favorable to a 
high car mileage, the general average shows a decrease of but seven- 
tenths miles per day as compared with the last six months of 1906. 
The heaviest decreases in mileage occurred on the roads which were 
not parties to the car hire agreement, while the car hire roads, 
with but few exceptions, about held their own. The decrease on all 
car hire roads averaged but .64 per cent., while the non-car hire 
roads show an average decrease equal to 5.53 per cent. 

“These results would seem to indicate that the increase in ihe 
per diem rate to 50 cents, which was made effective July 1, 1907, 
on all reads in the Association should bring about a general im- 
provement in the movement of cars. 

“The generally accepted unit of car performance is the ‘average 
miles per car per day,’ but in considering this item, the ‘per cent. 
of loaded mileage’ and the ‘average loading’ should not be lost sight 
of. An increase in the average miles per car will not benefit a road 
individually if the increase is made by empty mileage, although 
such an increase tends toward an improvement in the general ef- 
ficiency when the movement is made for the purpose of delivering 
empties to a connection. Neither is there anything gained by an 
increased per cent. of loaded mileage if the loading of the individual 
car is decreased proportionately, unless the light loading is in lieu 
of empty mileage and is made with a view to stimulating movement 
toward connecting lines and thus facilitating the general inter- 
change of cars. For these reasons, it is equaliy unsatisfactory to 
consider the per cent. of loaded mileage aside from the other units. 

“For the purpose of combining these various factors and secur- 
ing a unit which will take them all into consideration, we show an 
‘average ton-miles per car per day.’ This, we believe, provides a 
very good unit of performance for individual roads, although it is 
not claimed that it will be useful in comparing one road with an- 
other, there being many things entering into this figure which vary 
according to the operating conditions on the several roads, such as 
length of haul, capacitY of equipment used, class of freight handled, 
etc. 

“By comparing the ‘average ton-miles per car per day’ for the 
period of this report, with the figures for the last six months of 
1906, it is noted that there was a decrease of only three ton-miles 
per car per day, or .91 per cent., which is a very satisfactory show- 
ing for three winter months. An improvement will also be noted 
in the ‘per cent. of cars in shop’ which decreased from 5.48 to 5.02, 
indicating the efforts which were being made by the railroads to 
increase the efficiency of their cars. 

“There is little change in the figures under ‘per cent, of cars 
on line.’ Only about 54 per cent. of the business handled by the 
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railroads of the country is done with ‘home’ cars, which confirms 
the oft-repeated assertion that there already exists a virtual freight 
car pool, comprising practically all the freight cars in the country, 
albeit such ‘pool’ is without regulation other than that provided 
by the per diem rules. That this general interchange will from 
time to time be extended rather than restricted, is inevitable, and 
that this condition is conducive to a higher efficiency (and a conse- 
quent economy in operation), than would be possible under a less 
flexible system of interchange, can hardly be controverted. To be 
entirely equitable, however, such a system should be regulated by 
rules which would safeguard the rights of car owners and insure 
to them the use of their proportion of the equipment, or adequate 
compensation for any loss they may sustain by reason of an un- 
equal interchange of cars. This principle has been twice affirmed 
by the American Railway Association.” 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford, which threatens to with- 
draw from the per diem agreement because of the cost of borrowed 
cars, owns 19,970 cars; has an average of 15,742 of these cars on 
its own jines, and has an average of 20,664 foreign cars on its lines. 
In other words, it owns about four-sevenths as many cars as are 
needed to do its business. It is to receive within the next six 
months 17,000 new cars. An interesting freight car item not shown 
in this report, but received from another source (a daily newspaper) 
is that in the month of June the Baltimore & Ohio, moving cars 
about 67 million miles, made them average 30.5 miles a day. In 
May, with a still larger movement, the average was 31.7 miles. 
These averages show about 10 per cent. increase over the Baltimore 
& Ohio figures shown in the above-mentioned report. 








More Railroad Agitation. 





Minnesota is the last state to bid for notoriety in the regulation 
of railroads, and North Carolina, Alabama and Georgia will have 
to find some new thing with which to attract attention. In Minne- 
sota, last week, Governor Johnson felt called upon to express his 
condemnation of Judge Lochren of the Federal court for lecturing 
the legislature.. It appears that the Judge, in granting a temporary 
injunction against the enforcement of the freight rate reductions 
ordered by the legislature, gave pretty free expression to his opinion 
of the intelligence and judgment of the legislators, declaring that 
“such legislation is vicious, and a disgrace to the civilization of 
the age.” What effect the Governor’s utterances may have had on 
the public mind we do not know; but on Monday of this week, 
Judge Bunn, in a state court, the Ramsey County District Court 
(St. Paul), issued a writ of mandamus against the Northern Pacific 
to compel that road to put into effect the freight rate law which 
Judge Lochren had ordered suspended. Judge Bunn’s writ is made 
returnable October 5. The latest move in Alabama is the sending 
of a circular by the Montgomery freight bureau asking shippers to 
give preference to railroads which have not resisted the enforcement 
of the state laws reducing rates—though Alabama has a law for- 
bidding boycotts. In Texas the Attorney General on Saturday last 
entered suits against ten different railroads for failure to provide 
sufficient equipment and neglect in keeping track in order; for 
alleged failure to operate passenger trains on schedule time; for 
alleged refusal to receive a loaded car from a connecting line; for 
alleged failure to maintain a train starter at Fort* Worth; for 
alleged refusal to furnish the commission with a statement of legal 
expenses; for alleged refusal to turn over a loaded car to a con- 
necting line, and for alleged failure to provide passenger depot 
accommodations at Denison. In South Dakota the State Railroad 
Commission, at a meeting held September 20, voted to order all 
passenger rates in that state reduced October 15 to 2% cents a mile. 








The Public Service Commission of the Second District of the 
State of New York has issued a code of regulations for the reporting 
of railroad accidents, which, like the rules for the inspection of 
steam boilers heretofore noticed, are in the main highly commend- 
able. In making its rules and its classification of accidents as nearly 
as practicable like that already in use by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the New York Commission has been considerate of 
the railroad superintendent who has to report accidents to a number 
of different authorities and whose work is much simplified if he 
is able to use the same report for all of the different persons or 
boards to which he must send the information. But in the list of 
accidents which must be reported by telegraph the New York Board 
has called for much more than will ever be used. To require tele- 
graphic reports of all collisions involving freight trains will be to 
burden the telegraph wires to no purpose, for the great majority 
of the collisions do not demand the attention of a State Board—or, 
at any rate, they are so numerous that a State Board cannot afford 
to give attention to them in detail. In the last quarterly bulletin 
issued by the Interstate Commerce Commission the total number of 
collisions was 2.078; but more than half of these were classed as 
miscellaneous, meaning, in most cases, slight accident in yards; 
and of the 817 rear and butting collisions only 23 were considered 
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of enough prominence to have their causes explained in the bulletin. 
If this list of 23 prominent cases were expanded to include ten times 
as many, it would still contain only about one-ninth of all the 
collisions and would almost certainly include every case which could 
be instructively dealt with by a Government Board. And it is to be 
remembered that the Government record excludes all collisions in 
which the damage to cars, etc., is less than $150. Telegraphing to 
Albany all boiler accidents resulting in serious injury to any person 
would also seem to te in large measure superfluous. To be scalded 
by escaping steam from a broken gage glass is a serious injury; but 
a report of the accident by mail the next day would seem to be 
sufficient for all practical purposes. 

Officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad who have been trying to 
arouse municipal officers and other authorities to do their duty in 
rejiation to the tramp nuisance, have succeeded in stirring up a con- 
siderable public interest, if we may judge by editorial expressions 
which are quoted from prominent papers in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buttalo, Rochester, Cincinnati, Chicago and other cities. These news- 
paper utterances evince a uniformly sensible attitude. The editors 
see clear'y that the railroads deserve better treatment from the 
cities and towns. Also, they condemn the unfair practice, common 
among local officials everywhere, of sending tramps to the next town. 
Gifts of money for railroad fare and freedom from merited punish- 
ment are fully granted to almost any kind of a vagrant on condi- 
tion that he leave town. This usually aggravates the difficulty which 
the railroads have to deal with, and does nothing to improve the 
situation. 














Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 





The annual report of this company is usually a more interest- 
ing document for general reading than that of most railroads, for 
it is the custom for the officers to discuss the most important facts 
bearing on the prosperity of the company in some detail instead 
of giving merely the bare record of the financial and operating 
results of the year. This custom has not been affected by the im- 
portant changes in the executive heads of the road during the past 
two years. Henry C. Rouse, Chairman of the Board, died on April 
30, 1906, and was succeeded by Adrian H. Joline, previously Counsel 
to the company at New York. In November of the same year F. N. 
Finney, President of the road, resigned, and Mr. Joline succeeded 
also to his office, becoming Chairman of the Board and President. 
In the annual report of the company for the year ended June 30, 
1907, Mr. Joline, with the viewpoint of the trained lawyer, discusses 
the present problems which are confronting railroad managers the 
country over. 

In the first place, he frankly admits that notwithstanding the 
large amounts of new equipment which have been bought during 
the last five years by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, the company 
has found it impossible to keep up its equipment with the increase 
of its traffic. He then discusses the railroad legislation of the first 
half of 1907 in the various states and territories through which the 
road runs. Three new laws in Missouri—one reducing freight rates, 
one passenger rates and one abolishing bridge arbitraries—are likely, 
if fina'ly put in effect, to reduce gross earnings of the road by 
$230;000. In Kansas freight rate reductions will cost the road about 
$100,000 a year, and a general reduction in passenger rates to 2 
cents a mile is probable. In the Territory of Oklahoma freight 
rates have been reduced and the constitution of the new State of 
Oklahoma just adopted fixes 2 cents a mile as the maximum pas- 
senger rate. Texas has passed a number of laws increasing the 
expense of railroad operation and giving the railroad commission 
larger powers over rates, and has also changed the tax laws in 
such a way that the company’s taxes wi'l probably be increased by 
$200,000 a year. These laws directly affect the company. There is 
also an interesting example of the indirect effect of railroad legis- 
lation. Arkansas has passed a 2-cent-a-mile law, and although the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas has not a mile of road in that state, the 
establishment of the 2-cent rate in Arkansas compels it to reduce 
through rates from the north to Texas in order to meet the rates 
of its competitors which operate through Missouri and Arkansas 
to Texas. As Mr. Joline we'l says in summing up the railroad legis- 
lation of the year, the rate reductions not only deplete the com- 
pany’s revenues from traffic moving wholly within each state, but 
also those from interstate traffic, the rates on which usually have 
to be reduced to correspond with the intrastate rate. 

The following is an interesting summary by Mr. Joline of the 
general railroad situation as it affects both the road of which he 
is the head and other rai'roads: 


“The condition of the crops along your system, although backward, is sat- 
isfactory, and promiscs a large yield. An increased acreage has been planted 
in cotton. which is expected to offset any decrease in production. which might 


otherwise have resulted from unfavorable weather conditions during the sea- 
son of planting and growth. Harvestirg, and consequently the movement of 
the crops. is later than usual. The outlook for the coal business is better 
than it has been for several years past. The failure of the wheat crop in 
Texas, and the great damage to that crop in Oklahoma, are factors rather to 
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your company’s advantage than otherwise, as comparatively little wheat is pro- 
duced along your road, and Texas mills must now draw their supplies from 
districts where your company is able to compete for the tonnage on most favor- 
able terms. The movement of live stock promises to be fully up to our ability 
to take care of it. Commercial activity continues unabated throughout the 
communities served by your railroad ; in fact, the industrial development of the 
territory tributary to your line is advancing with such vigor that only great 
disaster may check its growth. While the year under review has been one of 
remarkable prosperity, still, all things considered, it is confidently expected 
that the earnings will be as satisfactory during the current fiscal year. 

“Yet, in spite of the increasing gross earnings and the bright outlook for 
continued prosperity, the situation of the railroads in the United States is not 
especially a happy one. We find ourselves without facilities adequate to 
handle all the traffic offered for shipment, and in an endeavor to meet the re- 
quirements, tracks and terminals become congested, motive power and equip- 
ment run down, roadway is impaired, men are overworked and other evils 
ensue tending to make transportation more difficult and vastly more costly 
for the railroads, as well as unsatisfactory to the public. The remedy for 
these evils lies in enlarging facilities and increasing equipment, but strange to 
say, the public, so vitally interested in the question of transportation, has 
assumed an attitude of hostility towards railroad corporations which has man- 
ifested itself in so many forms of oppressive and restrictive legislation as 
almost entirely to destroy the credit of railroads so far as obtaining new 
capital for improvements is concerned. At the same time it is impossible for 
the average railroad company to make extensive betterments from its current 
earnings, in view of the tremendous increase in the cost of labor, material and 
supplies. The policy of increasing the burdens on railroads and at the same 
time diminishing their earning power is neither just nor reasonable. Opera- 
ting expenses are necessarily inflated to such an extent as to leave little or 
no balance after the payment of fixed charges and constantly increasing taxes. 
The legislatures of the several states demand impossibilities and require a re- 
duction of rates, already the lowest in any country, without recognizing the 
fact that they are depriving the railroads of their income which in most cases 
would be expended in payment for betterments absolutely necessary for the 
safe, economical and expeditious movement of traffic. They call for expen- 
ditures while refusing to let the railroads earn the money to meet them. 

The people of this country are not hostile to railroads; it is the greed and 
ambition of politicians which are responsible for the unjust requirements im- 
posed. It is gratifying to observe that in Texas the press has, in the main, 
exhibited a due sense of the right, recognizing the necessity of railroad de- 
velopment in that great state and contributing to the defeat of the two-cent 
rate bill introduced in the Texas legislature. 

“The law-makers have been aided in their assaults by the labor unions. 
The generous increase in pay and the shortening of the hours of labor have 
not been productive of increased efficiency. A spirit of unrest, discontent, 
and almost insubordination has permeated the ranks in nearly all the branches 
of the railroad service all over the country, and offers a problem for which 
we can suggest no satisfactory solution, principally because of the scarcity of 
labor, and especially of the experienced labor required for the safe and effi- 
cient operation of railroads. It is a source of gratification to know that 
these troubles are less serious with your company than with others. Our men 
are, in the main, loyal and faithful, and if they were left to themselves, with- 
out interference from ambitious and self-seeking outsiders, wouid readily ad- 
mit that they receive fair treatment and are accorded their just rights. 

“Railroad managers have good reason to view the future without opti- 
mism. They feel misgivings as to their ability to maintain the present 
standard of efficiency or to produce net returns as large as those of former 
years. Statistics show that while so far in 1907 there has been a substan- 
tial increase in the gross earnings of railroads as a whole, the net earnings 
have not gained proportionately. 

“The general conditions seriously affect your company, but it is believed 
that the exceptional development of the country tributary to your railroad 
will be reflected in future substantial increases in gross earnings; and that on 
completion of improvements now under way and such others as your company 
will doubtless find the means of undertaking, such economies in operation may 
be effected as will offset and perhaps overcome the adverse influences now so 
prevalent. There are hopeful signs of a growing realization in the mind of 
the public and of public officials of the true attitude of the railroads, evi- 
denced by a more conservative tone in the recent utterances of the press and 
of representatives of the government who have hitherto proclaimed radical 
opinions on this subject; their modified views being the result, doubtless, of 
the extraordinary depreciation in the value of securities and the consequent 
uneasiness respecting the future prosperity of our country resulting from the 
indiscriminate agitation against railroads and the attacks on corporations in 
general. ‘We believe that the American people are too intelligent and too 
thrifty to allow themselves to be mislead by demagogues into a continuance 
of a policy which cannot fait to do incalculable injury to the general business 
of the nation.” 


When the actual results of the year for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas are considered, it is seen that it was exceptionally fortunate 
as compared with most other railroad companies. Gross earnings 
increased over $5,000,000, or 24 per cent., while net earnings in- 
creased Gver $2,700,000, or 48 per cent. This in a year when operat- 
ing expenses were eating up most or all of the gains in gross earn- 
ings made by many other roads. It is apparent, however, from 
the monthly statements that the same tendencies which have been 
increasing operating expenses on other roads—in particular the high 
cost of labor and material—began to show themselves on the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas before the end of the year. The road earned 


4 per cent. on its common stock after fixed charges and preferred 
stock dividends in the first six months of the fiscal year and only 
5 per cent. in the whole 12 months. 

Freight earnings increased $3,400,000, or 23 per cent., as a re- 
sult of the largely increased movement of cotton, live stock, coal, 
ore, lumber and merchandise. 


The only commodity which showed 
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material decrease in tonnage was grain, which, however, had nearly 
doubled in 1906 over 1905. Even in the case of this commodity the 
reduction in tonnage is less than one-half of 1 per cent.; though 
grain furnished only 9 per cent. of the total tonnage as against 11 
per cent. in 1906. 

Passenger earnings showed a gain of $1,120,000, or 22 per cent., 
due principally to two causes; the rapid growth of the country 
through which the road runs, and the popularity of the “Katy’s” 
passenger service. Passenger earnings in 1905, the year of the St. 
Louis Exposition, were $4,900,000. They rose last year to $6,200,000. 
In February, 1906, a fast mail train was put in service between 
Parsons, Kan., and Denison, Tex., in connection with the St. Louis 
& San Francisco. Largely as a result of this service, during the last 
fiscal year the mail earnings have increased $148,000, or 39 per cent. 

Operating expenses were larger by $2,250,000, or 15 per cent., 
yet in spite of all the unfavorable conditions mentioned, the ratio 
of operating expenses and taxes to gross earnings was 68 per cent., 
as against 73 per cent. in 1906 and 75 per cent. in 1905. Operating 
expenses include over $500,000 spent on betterments to the lines 
in Texas where the State does not allow improvements to be capi- 
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Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 
talized. The proportion of conducting transportation to gross earn- 


ings—for years the weakest point in the operation of the road—has 
been slightly reduced. It was 40 per cent. in 1905, 39 per cent. in 
1906, and 38 per cent. last year.- The cost of conducting transporta- 
tion was 20 per cent. larger than in 1906. 

Maintenance of way cost less in total and per mile operated. 
The cost per mile was $1,129 against $1,231 in 1906. The road leases 
its entrances to Kansas City, San Antonio and Galveston and sev- 
eral stretches of track on its branch lines, including a new con- 
nection from Austin, Tex., to San Marcos, 30 miles, owned by the 
International & Great Northern which it began to use July 1, 1906. 
Therefore the unit maintenance of way figures are probably too low, 
for the M., K. & T.’s share of the maintenance of some of the leased 
lines is likely to be included in the rental. The total payments 
for rentals for the year were $478,500. Unit figures for maintenance 
of equipment cannot be werked out as detailed figures for the operat- 
ing accounts are not given in the report. 

One of the great weaknesses of the road has been its heavy 
grades in the southern part of Indian Territory, which have greatly 
hindered efficient operation. Work is now under way on the reduc- 
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tion of both north- and southbound maximum gradients to 0.4 of 
1 per cent. compensated between Atoka, Ind. T., and the Red river, 
the Texas boundary. The clearing and concrete work has been fin- 
ished and providing it is possible to get the necessary labor, the lack 
of which has been one of the greatest difficulties throughout the 
undertaking, all the grading will be finished this fall. Certain sec- 
tions of the new line are already nearly ready for operation and 
it is expected that heavier trains can be run over this part of the 
road by the end of the year. North of Atoka, between that point 
and McAlester, Ind. T., the cutting down of the two largest south- 
bound and a northbound grade has been begun. This part of the 
road also, as improved, it is hoped to put in service before the end 
of the year. Surveys for grade reductions as far north as Parsons, 
Kan., are under way and nearly finished. When all these grade 
reductions are finished there is to be a 0.4 of 1 per cent. grade from 
the Red river north to Muskogee, Ind. T., and a 0.3 of 1 per cent. 
grade from Muskogee north to Parsons, Kan. It is expected that 
on the new grades an engine will be able to haul double the freight 
tonnage which it can pull at present over this part of the road. 
The principal results of operation are given below for the last 


three years—a fine record of progress: 
1907. ai" 1905. 
WEOROO  WORNOR ook a 5 65 cee ee cee ss O7: 3,043 
Freight earnings ................. $18, 402° 835 $14, 9687 834 $14,134,335 
Passenger earnings .............. 6,278, 608 5,157,881 4,935,592 
GORE CURIE oi c.s 558 aco oe Ss os whe ee: 26,183,959 21,159,145 20,041,095 
Maint. of way and structures...... 3,467,910 3, "14 46,241 3,643,201 
Maint. of caqntipment .........+.... 2,914,953 2044/3183 1,925,195 
Conducting transportation ........ 9,903,801 8,224,348 8,114,061 
COOPGEING CZPGRHOR . oo oe ce ces 17,249,184 14,990,298 14,568,436 
INNER MORN ERININE ory 6: o.6 0 or ersnc cits os av chk mle as 8,934,825 6,168,8 5,472,659 
WE NIN eo ois4 ko Sele a aa a eee 3,682,311 1,653,088 1,267,191 
WOR CRON 6 oo is coc. costo ne ees ves 3,162,311 798,4 29,049 








Chicago & North-Western. 





The most noticeable fact in the record of the Chicago & North- 
Western this year is that there was no appropriation from income 
for construction, improvements and permanent additions, as there 
has been for years past. For the last seven years such annual 
applications of income to the betterment of the property have aver- 
aged over $4,000,000 a year, and in 1906 there was $6,000,000 thus 
set aside. The failure to make any such appropriation last year is 
a striking change in policy, for the company has long been notable 
for the large improvements to its property made out of surplus 
income year by year. The change may have been due to the diffi- 
culty of raising railroad funds in the present market and the con- 
sequent desirability of having as large an amount of surplus funds 
on hand as possible, or it may be connected with the new system of 
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stock available for future issue. There is no likelihood at the pres- 
ent time, when the cost of labor and materials is at 2 maximum 
and when new stock could be sold only at a minimum figure, that a 
further extension of one of the company’s western lines to the 
Pacific coast will be undertaken; but as long as there is this large 
amount of stock in the treasury the possibility of a through line to 
the coast by a railroad which already covers two-thirds of this 
distance, but which now gets an average haul of only 144 miles on 
all its freight traffic, will be a live one. 

The year’s gross earnings were thoroughly satisfactory. They 
increased $5,400,000, or 8 per cent. over 1906. But operating ex- 
penses were $5,000,000 larger, leaving a nominal gain of only about 
$400,000 in net earnings. Passenger earnings increased more pro- 
portionately than freight earnings; 12 per cent. for the former 
against 7 per cent. for the latter. The largest increase was in earn- 
ings from first-class passengers; the smallest in earnings from com- 
mutation passengers. There was a slight reduction of the passenger- 
mile rate during the year, due probably to the reduction of fare to 
21% cents a mile early this year in Wisconsin, but in spite of this 
the average passenger train earnings per mile increased by 6 per 
cent. The earnings per ton-mile were exactly 9 mills, a slight in- 
crease over the previous year, and there was an increase of 3 per 
cent. in the earnings per freight-train mile. Car loading was more 
efficient by 6 per cent., but the trainload increased only 0.4 per cent. 

The North-Western analyzes its maintenance expenditures in 
considerable detail, perhaps because they have long been so low that 
frankness is essential. It is one of the few roads which gives sepa- 
rate figures for renewals and repairs of equipment. From these 
we learn that nothing was spent on replacement of passenger cars 
during either of the last two years, and nothing on new locomotives 
purchased for replacements in 1907, while between $2,000,000 and 
$3,000,000 was spent on renewal of freight cars in each year. The 
following table gives in some detail the unit maintenance charges for 
way and equipment during the last two years: 

Unit Maintenance Expenditures. 


1907. 1906. 

Maintenance of roadway and track per mile*.. $866 $678 
Maintenance of way and structures, per mile.* 1,185 929 
General repairs of locomotives, per locomotive. 1,684 1,559 
Reprs and renwls locomotives, per locomotive. 1 "684 2,340 
Of passenger cars, per passenger car..... 475 455 
General repairs, freight and work cars, per car. 46 35 
Reprs and renwls, freight and work cars, pr car 84 83 
OF freight Card, DOP COR G «<6 cc ccccccwcs 84 84 





*Not including trackage. 
FNot including work cars. 


These equipment figures are low, lower than would seem possible 
for a road like the North-Western, if it were not that it has been 
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Chicago & North-Western. 
depreciation accounting prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- spending so little for years. The appropriation of $2,200,000 for 


mission for use in the fiscal year now under way. 

Not having any such ambitious plan on hand—openly, at least 
—as its neighbor and competitor, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, the North-Western has not, during the year, expanded its cap- 
ital to any such extent as the St. Paul. In fact, more new 
stock was issued in the 1906 than in the 1907 fiscal year. In Febru- 
ary, 1907, an issue of $24,400,000 common stock was made, bringing 
up the total capital outstanding to $124,000,350, of which $22,400,000 
is preferred and $101,950,000 common. At the annual meeting on 
October 18, 1906, however, additional common stock sufficient to 
bring the aggregate capital of the company to $200,000,000 was au- 
thorized, so that the North-Western has nearly $75,000,000 common 


freight and work car renewals is all that saves that item from 
being entirely too smali in this day of high costs, to keep the freight 
equipment intact. Last year, for the first time in the history of 
the road, there was over $1,000 per mile spent on maintenance of 
way. This includes all charges under that account, that is, repairs 
and renewals of interlocking plants, block signals, bridges and cul-. 
verts, buildings and fixtures, docks and wharves, fences, road cross- 
ings, signs and cattle guards and sundry miscellaneous charges, 
besides the direct charges for roadway and track which, as shown 
in the table, amounted even last year to only $866 per mile. As 
in the case of the St. Paul, which spends even less per mile on main- 
tenance of way, the large proportion of branch-line mileage and the 
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long stretches of road in prairie regions where for most of the 
year the traffic is light, goes far to exp!ain this fact; yet in com- 
parison with other high grade properties, the amount spent by the 
North-Western in maintaining its permanent property is astonish- 
ingly low. 

Three new lines have been opened for traffic during the fiscal 
year: the extension from Casper, Wyo., west to Lander, 148 miles, 
bringing the westernmost terminus to within 200 miles of Pocatello, 
Idaho, on the Oregon Short Line; a relief and connecting line 123 
miles long, north and west of Manitowoc, Wis., and a parallel 
double-track line 50 miles long from Milwaukee south to a connec- 
tion with a similar line previously built extending nortn from Chi- 
cago, this last piece of construction giving the North-Western four 
main tracks between Chicago and Milwaukee. The extension from 
Pierre, S. Dak., on the Missouri river, west to Rapid City, 164 miles, 
has been opened for traffic since the close of the fiscal year. It is 
not, however, yet connected with the eastern lines because the 
bridge across the Missouri river at Pierre is not yet finished. This 
bridge is being built by the Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge Railway 
Company. Its sub-structure of seven masonry piers is finished. 
The steel superstructure consists of four fixed spans each 350 ft. 
long and a draw span 445 ft. long. It is expected that the bridge 
will be opened for freight traffic by the end of next week. One or 
two other short extensions, which will be found listed in the Rail- 
road Construction column, have also been undertaken. 

Plans for the new passenger terminal in Chicago are indicated 
in the report. The new terminal is to have 16 tracks elevated above 
the plane of the street, with two elevated four-track approaches, one 
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The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, which operates 
1,700 miles of the North-Western system, had gross earnings of 
$14,000,000, net earnings of $5,000,000, net income of $2,800,000 
and surplus for the year, after paying 7 per cent. on both its com- 
mon and preferred stock, of $756,000. The Chicago & North-Western 
received $1,029,000 in dividends from its subsidiary. 

The principal results of the last two years’ operation of the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway are summed up in the following 
table: 





1907. 1906. 
Mileage operated ............ 7,051 7.429 
Passenger earnings ...... $16,111,789 $14,441,415 
Freight earnings ........ 49,083,246 45,802,853 
GROME GR PRIDES. <n.5' 5 < <sta ee ce wn 68,878,931 63,.481.578 
Maint. way and structures. 8,904,941 6.864,898 
Maint. of equipment ..... 8,713,026 9,032,135 
Conducting t:ansportation 25,990,596 22,786,687 
Operating expenses ........-. 44,789,025 39.789.099 
PHOT CARNES oo asic wages 6 = ws 56 24,089,906 23,692,479 
PRCUTIMEOUNOS 64.4.6.0 00 cei bela cba 15,740,566 14,800,553 
oS ee mene nrer srarse 7,910,178 6492914 
Betterments and additions .... 6,060,000 
WERE B GUTIUUE oo as sanceercie ae 7,830,388 2,316,639 








Wheeling & Lake Erie. 





It was in June, 1905, that B. A. Worthington, now First Vice- 
President and General Manager of the Wheeling & Lake Erie and 
the Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal, came to these properties. The 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, therefore, has now been two full fiscal years 
under the new management. The operating results obtained have 
been strikingly successful. The road’s great handicap has been, and 

still is even more at present, lack of funds. 
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The problem is not one of getting traffic but 
of taking care economically of business that 
can be obtained. 

A year ago important improvement pro- 
jects were under way. A new issue of $35,000,- 
000 fifty-year, 4 per cent. bonds had been 
created and $12,000,000 of this issue used to 
secure $8,000,000 three-year, 5 per cent. notes 
which were sold in August, 1905, at 95. Part 
of the $7,600,000 cash thus obtained was used 
in paying off floating debts, the rest in put- 
ting under way various improvements. The 
most important of these were a cut-off from 
Bolivar, Ohio, northwest to Orrville, 22 miles, 
which was to reduce the distance between 
these points by 6.6 miles, maximum curvature 
from 9 to 3 deg. and maximum grade from 
1 per cent. to 0.4 per cent.; and also a branch, 
35 miles long, from the main line to Lorain, 
on Lake Erie. According to the annual re- 
port of a year ago, it was expected that both 
these new lines would be finished by the end 
ot 1906. A good deal was done on each of 
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Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, the West Side 
burgh, Lisbon & Western, which compuny is carried in the 
$418,719, are shown. 
from the west and one from the north. The western approach will 
leave the elevated tracks of the Galena division (the division west 
toward Omaha) near Ashland avenue and run eastwardly 1.12 miles 
to Jefferson street. The northern approach will leave the elevated 
tracks of the Wisconsin division (comprising the lines running 
northwest aud north from Chicago) near Carpenter street and run 
0.90 miles southerly to Jefferson street, from which the combined 
tracks of the two approaches will run 0.3 miles to the terminal at 
Lake street. There was charged to construction in capital account 
during the year $196,640 on account of the new terminal, and the 
balance sheet shows a further item of $4,900,000, “Real estate in 
suspense and advances on account of the new Chicago passenger 
terminal.” 

Various miscellaneous improvements were made during the 
year, including new freight terminal buildings at Omaha and an 
overhead highway bridge 1,757 ft. long across the new Proviso 
freight yard at Melrose Park, just out of Chicago on the Galena 
division. After the close of navigation this year a new iron ore 
dock 1,404 ft. long and 50 ft. wide is to be built at Ashland, Wis. 
There was an increase of $342,000, or over 600 per cent., in the item 
“repairs and renewals of docks and wharves” under operating 
expenses, due largely to extension of the company’s coal dock at 
Ashland, Wis., and other similar improvements there. 

Two purchases made during the year suggest the trend of the 
times in eliminating subsidiary companies dealing with the smaller 
and sometimes independent parts of railroad operation. At Mil- 
waukee the railroad bought two grain elevators with a total capacity 
of 1,800,000 bu., which adjoin the North-Western terminal in that 
city. The bridge company which has owned the railroad bridge 


across the Mississippi river at Clinton, Iowa, heretofore operated 
under lease, was also purchased. 


Belt, and the two isolated lines of the Pitts- 
Wheeling & Lake E 


them but same time ago work was abruptly 
stopped because of lack of funds. Not only 
was it still impossible to sell bonds, but the 
strongest railroads in the country had to give 
considerably better terms than those secured less than a year pre- 
vious by the Wheeling & Lake Erie to place any of their short-term 
notes. 

The balance sheet shows how much the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
is now in need of money. Cash on hand stood at $2,500,000 on 
June 30, 1906, against $659,000 a year later. Current liabilities on 
June 30, 1907, exceeded current assets by over $1,500,000. Although 
there is probably not a railroad in the country which could not at 
once profitably use new funds in improving its property, the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie is a conspicuous example of the handicap of lack 
of ready capital. The main line between Pittsburgh Junction and 
Huron Junction can scarcely carry any more traffic than it does, 
until it is double-tracked. During the busy months of the past 
year the traffic density on this stretch of single-track was at the 
annual rate of over 7,000,000 ton-miles per mile of road. The profit- 
able economy of double-tracking this section has been conclusively 
proved by the records of the operating department, yet there seems 
to be no immediate probability that this work, the important grade 
reduction in the neighborhood of Massillon already referred to, or 
the comp'etion of the Lorain branch where much profitable traffic 
awaits the road, can soon be carried out. With roads like the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York: Central postponing improvements be- 
cause they cannot get funds, the Wheeling & Lake Erie has no 
chance at present of making satisfactory borrowings. 

In spite of handicaps to economical operation, the operating re- 
sults for the year were exceedingly satisfactory. In the year pre- 
vious, even with the loss of traffic due to the coal strike, gross earn- 
ings increased 15 per cent. and net earnings 63 per cent.; last year 
gross earnings again increased 15 per cent. and net earnings 28 
per cent. Of the increase of $1,528,600 in the gross earnings of 
1907 over those of 1905, 32 per cent., or less than one-third, was spent 


rie’s balance sheet ut 
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for operating expenses notwithstanding increased costs for labor 
and materials, while 68 per cent. was saved for net earnings. AS 
a resuit, net earnings per mile of road were $4,522 in 1907 against 
$2,164 in 1905, a gain of 109 per cent., while the operating ratio was 
reduced from 79 per cent. in 1905 to 71 per cent. in 1906, and 67 
per cent. last year. 

Such favorable results were brought about largely by that most 
important operating economy, increase in train and car loading. 
The average train carried 422 tons of revenue freight in 1905, 538 
tons in 1906 and 605 tons last year, a remarkably high figure for 
a road with considerable branch-line mileage. Including company 
freight, the average trainload last year was 633 tous. The average 
loaded carload has increased from 26 tons in 1905 to 31 tons last 
year. At the same time earnings per freight train mile have in- 
creased 78 cents in the past two years, while the cost of running 
a train one mile is larger by only 27 cents. The ton mileage in- 
ereased 17 per cent. in 1907 over 1906, although only 4 per cent. 
more freight-train miles were run. Compared with 1905, tons hauled 
one mile increased 49 per cent. last year, with an increase of only 
4 per cent. in train mileage. 

The passenger resu!ts show the effect of the two-cent passenger 
law in Ohio. While the volume of passenger traffic in 1907 was 
about the same as in 1905, there was a decrease of $46,366, or 7 
per ceni., in the passenger train earnings in the two years. ‘The 
average receipts per passenger-mile were $1.84 in 1905, $1.81 in 1906, 
and $1.66 in 1907, 

Detailed figures for the four principal operating expense ac- 
counts aie given this year for the first time. There was somewhat 
less spent on maintenance of way than in the previous year. Main- 
tenance of equipment on the other hand was larger by 19 per cent., 
due, according to Mr. Worthington, “to the large increase in volume 
of traffic handled and increased equipment to be taken care of with 
little increase in facilities for keeping it in repair.” From the 
tables given in this year’s report it is possible to work out the 
amounts spent by the Wheeling & Lake Erie for maintenance per 


unit of track and of equipment during the last four years. These 

figures are given in the following table: 
Unit Maintenance Expenditures 1904 to 1907. 
1907. 1906. 1905. 1904. 
Maintenance of way per mile .............. $1,648 $1,793 $1,657 $1,555 
Repairs and renewals: 

Oe. RIND © 9-3.5 0.6 coe tenes écecenee 2,007 1,595 1,662 2,094 

PUP  GOGWNGUROE CBE ons 2 anic cc ergs ce wee 435 735 612 721 

35 31 26 28 


Per freight car. 

Interest in this table centers in the equipment maintenance. 
It is evident that, taking the iast four years as a whole, the equip- 
ment has been undermaintained, particularly the freight cars. The 
inventory of freight equipment seems to prove this point as, in- 
stead of the expected increase in number of freight cars which so 
busy a year as 1907 would be likely to demand, there are 147 less 
freight cars listed. There is, however, a discrepancy between this 
table and a statement in the first part of the report that during 
the year 2,009 new gondola cars of 100,000 lbs. capacity were added 
to the equipment. These are not shown in the inventory. They 
appear to be cars leased from the Wabash, for which $195,000 is in- 
cluded in the income account as rental. It is not likely that this 
item of rental includes the ordinary maintenance of these cars, there- 
fore they have been added to the total freight car equipment as 
of June 30, 1907 shown in the inventory to get the total figure used 
in working out the figure for maintenance per freight car in 1907. 
If these 2,009 cars had not been included—and perhaps as they were 
new cars and may have come to the Wheeling & Lake Erie late in 
the fiscal year, it would have been equally fair not to include them 
—repairs and renewals per freight car for 1907 would have amounted 
to $41 instead of $35 as shown in the table. This does not affect 
the general conclusion, however, that the road has been and is 
spending less for maintenance than is necessary to keep its equip- 
ment in proper condition. 

A statement of classified tonnage is also given for the first time 
in this year’s report. This shows that products of mines make up 
70 per cent. and manufactures and merchandise 23 per cent. of the 
road’s total tonnage. There was a particularly large increase last 
year in the tonnage of bituminous coal and bar and sheet metal 
earried. The total revenue tonnage was 9,608,590 tons, against 
$8,571,240 tons in 1906. An unusual figure included in the report 
is the percentage of “unbalanced” traffic, that is business moving 
in one direction for which no equivalent traffic was moved in the 
opposite direction, a class of traffic which tends to reduce train load- 
ing and economy of operation. This was 32 per cent. of the total 
traffic in 1905, 38 per cent. in 1906 and 41 per cent. last year. With 
this increasing difficulty to contend with, the showing of the oper- 
ating department appears even more satisfactory. The average net 
tonnage per locomotive-mile was 571 tons against 633 tors per train- 
mile. Gross tonnage per train-mile—a figure not often given—was 
1,298 tons and gross tonnage per locomotive-mile 1,169 tons. 

The showing of the Wheeling & Lake Erie is particularly in- 
teresting because its operations are not so large as to obscure a com- 
prehensive view of the happenings of the year. With something 
like microscopic clearness, it represents in many ways the situation 
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of the other railroads of the country. It has plenty of business and 
is well operated but suffers a severe and continuous handicap be- 
cause its traffic has outgrown its facilities and it cannot borrow 
money to make improvements which would soon pay for themselves 
in greater efficiency of operation. 

The following table sums up the growth of the property during 
the last three years: 








1907. 1906. 1905. 

Po ge. eee 442 442 442 

Coal freight earnings.. $2,558,969 

Other freight earnings ...... 2,881,759 

Passenger earnings ......... 464,736 
GPCR GRIMINOE: 6c cc ccc teases 6,124,207 

Maint. of way and structures...... 728,469 

Maint. of equipment .......:0< ..<sces 1,041,572 

Conducting transportation ........ 2,197,809 
OpOrAtimg GCEPONSER oo oie Kei ccccenes 4,125,370 


‘ 
1,998,837 
332,229 





Net earnings 
Net income 








Denver & Rio Grande. 





The Denver & Rio Grande this year presents a strong showing. 
Both Colorado and Utah enjoyed general prosperity. Labor was 
peacefully employed at good wages and the mining industries from 
which the road gets 80 per cent. of its tonnage and 50 per cent. of 
its revenue, were prosperous. At the same time there was a large 
movement of general traffic; manufactures, miscellaneous and generai 
merchandise furnishing together 11 per cent. of the tonnage and 
33 per cent. of the revenue, against 9 per cent. of the tonnage and 
30 per cent. of the revenue in 1906. Instead of cutting down appro- 
priations for betterments and new equipment, as several other roads 
did last year, the Denver & Rio Grande increazed its apnvropriations 
for these purposes by $375,000, with a total of $1,525,000 devoted 
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Denver & Rio Grande. 


io such purposes. The use of most of the net income in this way is 
justified by President Jeffery for two reasons; first, because secur- 
ities cannot be sold except at great sacrifice, and, second, because 
the authorized bond issues are not far from used up. The total of 
unissued bonds available for additions and improvements is about 
$3,100,000-—$2,100,000 Denver & Rio Grande first-mortgage 4 per 
cents. and $1,000,000 Rio Grande Western first consolidated mortgage 
4 per cents. 

Comparison is made between the condition of the property last 
year and in 1896, 11 years earlier. The reason for selecting 1896 
for comparison is because that year marked the resumption of divi- 
dends on the preferred shares (at the rate of 2 per cent. instead of 
at the present rate of 5 per cent. a year) after the trying period 
from 1893 to 1895. During the 11 years, improvements and addi- 
tions have been made from income at a cost of over $12,000,000, 
an average of more than $1,000,000 a year. During this period 
gross earnings increased 114 per cent. and net earnings 96 per cent. 
With an increase of only 33 per cent. in fixed charges, 200 miles of 
narrow gage line were changed to standard gage and 375 miles of 
line added to the mileage of the road. The mileage of second track 
increased 121 per cent., the number of locomotives 46 per cent. and 
their tractive power 110 per cent.; the number of freight cars 72 
per cent., and their tonnage capacity 115 per cent. This is a record 
of steady advancement if not of extraordinary progress. 

The gross earnings last year were $21,400,000, an increase of 
$1,700,000 or 9 per cent. over 1906. Operating expenses increased 
$1,150,000, leaving net earnings of $8,150,000, an increase of $575,000 
cr 8 per cent. The gross earnings per mile were $8,564, nearly 
$4,000 a mile more than for the year ended June 30, 1896, and net 
earnings per mile were $3,263, or about $1,350 a mile more than 
11 years earlier. Of the increase in gross earnings, $1,280,000 came 
from freight; $345,000 from passenger, and $99,000 from express, 
mail and miscellaneous earnings. 

The maintenance charges were about the same as in the pre- 
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ceding year except that a great deal more was spent on repairs 
and renewals per freight car. Maintenance of way and structures 
per mile cost $940, against $975 in 1906 and $826 in 1905; repairs 
and renewals were $2,275 per locomotive, against $2,277 in 1906 
and $1,970 in 1905; $500 per passenger car, against $607 in 1906 and 
$466 in 1905; and $76 per freight car, against $67 in 1906 and $44 
in 1905. In judging the maintenance of way figure it must be re- 
membered that 795 out of the 2,500 miles operated are narrow 
the maintenance of equipment figures also include as large 


gage; 
or a larger proportion than this of narrow gage equipment. There- 
fore, figured on standard gage line and equipment, the unit charges 


would probably be somewhat higher. 

Conducting transportation rose from $6,600,000 to $7,400,000, an 
increase of 12 per cent. Every item but three under this account 
shows an increase. The largest of the three decreases is in 
“injuries to persons,” due to the large increase in this item in the 
previous year because of the disastrous collision at Adobe, Colo., on 
March 16, 1906; the other two decreases are small, one in advertis- 
ing, the other in “other expenses.” The principal increases were in 
engineers and firemen, fuel for locomotives, roundhouse men, freight 
train service, passenger train service, station service, and switch- 
men, flagmen and watchmen. Per diem payments rose from 
$204,000 in 1906 to $308 000 last year, an increase of 51 per cent. 
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tinuous line of rails from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Oakland, Cal.,. 
by September 1, 1908, or very soon thereafter. 

The results of the last two years’ operation are summarized 
below: 


1907. 1906. 
Mileage worked ........scce08 2,500 2,477 
Passenger earnings ...... $4,954,159 $4,609,428 
Freight earnings ........ 15,223°165 13,943,556 
Groene. GOFRINES 666i cic cecesse 21,409,042 19,686,115 
Maint. way and structures. 2,349,841 2,415,353 
Maint. of equipment ..... 2,940,743 2,566,411 
Conducting transportation. 7,418,699 6,621,986 
Operating expenses ......... 13,252,112 12,104,172 
DEOE SOR EUIOE so isiace oceie cele anere ete 8,156,929 7,581,943 
EN ec cw agave sone aera 4,176,797 3,712,474 
For betterments, etc. ........ 1,645,000 1,270,000 
MOORS BUEPUGE. 6:55 cicseas < oe’ 244,944 156,839 








Norfolk & Western. 


During the past year the dividend rate on Norfolk & Westerm 
common stock was again increased, so that now 5 per cent. annually 
is being paid instead of 4 per cent. as in the year before and 3 per 
cent. in 1905. The road’s statement, however, shows a distinct 
recognition of the present strained condition of the market for 
railroad funds and of the general uncertainty as to the future of 
the financial and industrial situation. Extension projects whicb 
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Norfolk & 


Apparently the Denver & Rio Grande is one of the roads on which 
the recent car shortages have fallen most heavily. ‘Clearing wrecks” 
rose from $39,000 in 1906 to $69,000 last year, an increase of 
per cent., which suggests the increasing laxity of railroad operating 
labor. 

Two new extensions in the Bingham district, Utah, to the newly 
developed mines and smelters in that region were finished during 
the year and are now in operation. Already it has been necessary 
to improve them because the tonnage of low-grade ores to be moved 
from the mines to the smelters has rapidly increased. The two 
branches are together 28 miles long, and about $245,000 Rio Grande 
Western 4 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds were issued during 
the year on their account. 


In regard to the Western Pacific, President Jeffery says that 
work has been delayed by the general scarcity of labor, a difficulty 
accentuated in its case by the demand for men in San Francisco 


following the earthquake and fire of April, 1906. On June 30 there 
were 177 miles of track laid and grading was being done faster 
than it had been during the preceding 10 months or a year. There 
has been slow progress at certain important tunnels which must be 
finished before the through line can be opened. As these threaten 
to delay the whole work, especial attention is now being given to 
hurrying this branch of the work and the contractors have been 
pressed as strongly as possible to make more satisfactory progress. 
It is hoped and believed that the Western Pacific will have a con- 


Western. 


were spoken of in the report of a year ago as “important improve- 
ments yet to be undertaken” are not mentioned at all this year. 
Smaller appropriations are made out of the surplus income of the 
year for betterments and equipment than in the year previous. The 
company is evidently holding cash and postponing improvements. 
As a result of this policy, the cash on hand stands at $4,400,000, 
against $4,150,000 on June 30 of the year before and $6,300,000 
in 1905. The cash item for 1907, however, will be almost doubled 
on receipt of $4,076,000 in deferred instalments of payments on 
the new convertible bonds which were issued during the year. 

Last fall the stockholders authorized $34,000,000 convertible 
4 per cent. bonds. Of this amount $14,576,000 was offered to stock- 
holders at par last December. Not all was taken by them, but as: 
the issue was underwritten, the company obtained cash for the 
whole amount, less the underwriter’s commission. Stockholders” 
payments for the bonds were to be made, 40 per cent. on January 
31, and 60 per cent. on May 31. From the item. shown on the balance 
sheet, of $4,076,000 deferred instalments on these bonds, it appears 
that part of the underwriting agreement must have been the post- 
ponement of part of the underwriters’ payments until some date 
later than June 30. The $10,000,000 which was earlier ‘paid in had 
apparently already been used by that date. It is reflected in an 
increase of $18,000,000 in the assets of the company over June 
30, 1906. The Norfolk & Western, like all the other railroads which 


secured new funds at the end of 1906 on terms which then seemed 
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liberal, was fortunate to have made its arrangements at the time, 
for it could hardly have obtained money three months or six 
months later, and the record shows that the whole amount ef these 
funds was urgently needed to care for the needs of the property 
which were expanding with or faster than the earnings. 

Gross earnings in 1907 were $31,200,000, against $28,500,000 
in 1906, an increase of 9 per cent. Operating expenses, however, 
increased 15 per cent., the actual increase being almost as much as 
the increase in gross earnings. In consequence, net earnings were 
$11,650,000, a gain of only $227,000 or 2 per cent. over the previous 
year. There was an increase of 15 per cent. in fixed charges, 
which included taxes heavier by 35 per cent. than in 1906, and, as 
a result, net income was only $7,000,000, against nearly $7,500,000 
in 1906. Common stock dividends were larger by over $600,000 than 
in 1906, but the betterment appropriation was only $250,000, as 
against $2,250,000 in the year before, the equipment appropriation, 
however, being $996,652, as against $700,000 in 1906. These appro- 
priations together were smaller by $1,703,348 than in 1906. In 
this way in spite or an increase of nearly $500,000 in the amount 
charged against income for discount on bonds, final surplus for the 
year was kept at about the same figure as in 1906. If the manage- 
ment could have foreseen the present state of the railroad financial 
market and the tremendous increases which were to come in the 
cost of railroad operation, it is probable that they would not have 
increased the rate of distribution on the common stock as they did, 
although, thus far at least, the Norfolk & Western is clearly able 
to pay that amount, having earned 7 per cent. on the common stock 
last year after appropriations for betterments and other miscel- 
laneous charges, and 9 per cent. if these deductions are included in 
the surplus after preferred dividends. 

There was an increase of 16 per cent. in passenger earnings, 
due to an increase in number of passengers carried and slight in- 
creases in the passenger haul and passenger-mile rate. Freight 
earnings increased 8 per cent. owing to the same three causes in 
similar proportions. For the first time in a number of years there 
was a decrease in the trainload, which fell from 579 to 569 tons. 

There was a small decrease in coal shipments and in shipments 
of pig and bloom iron, while coke tonnage showed a small increase 
and ore tonnage an increase of 11 per cent. The largest other 
tonnage increases during the year were in grain; stone,’sand, etc.; 
lumber; cement, brick and lime, and merchandise. 

The principal cause for the large increase in operating expenses 
was the much greater cost of conducting transportation, which 
increased from $8,400,000 to $9,800,000, a gain of 17 per cent. Some 
of the comparative figures for the two years under the operation 
branch of this account were as follows: Station service (freight), 
$627,000, against $493,000 in 1906; yardmen, $438,000, against 
$347,000 in 1906; passenger trainmen, $203,000, against $177,000; 
road enginemen and firemen (freight), $1,691,000, against $1,413,000; 
other supplies for locomotives, $101,000, against $74,000; elevator 
and longshore labor, $175,000, against $133,000; loss and damage, 
$366,000, against $208,000; clearing wrecks, $121,000, against $99,000. 
Here are clearly shown the large cost of supplies, the greater cost 
and smaller efficiency of labor, and the general decreased efficiency 
of operation which is likely to come with great increases in business. 

The maintenance accounts both show increases. Maintenance 
of way per mile rose from $1,856 in 1906 to $2,077 last year. Be- 
sides this there was $2,194,000 spent for construction betterments out 
of the Betterment Fund which has been set aside out of the surplus 
earnings of this and previous years. Maintenance of equipment 
as a whole included $813,000 for replacements and $160,000 credited 
to the equipment fund, about the same total amount as was charged 
in the previous year. Not including replacements, repairs cost 
$1,921 per locomotive, against $2,203 in 1906; $690 per passenger 
car, against $677 in 1906, and $55 per freight car, against $51 in 
1906. Considering that these include repairs only, the amounts 
spent are liberal. 

A year ago contracts had been let for building two single-track 
branches which together were to furnish a new low-grade line south 
of the city of Lynchburg, Va., shown on the map. The com- 
pany’s right to apply the power of eminent domain in building this 
cut-off under the guise of two new branches, was questioned in the 
courts. The Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia decided that the 
railroad did not have the power to condemn land for these two 
branches whose dominant purpose was to relieve traffic congestion, 
as construction of auxiliary sections of road for the  pur- 
pose of relieving traffic congestion was not within the branching 
powers of the company. This decision necessitated the organization 
of the Lynchburg Belt Line & Connecting Railway Company to which 
the Norfolk & Western is to sell this cut-off line in consideration of 
the sum of $2,748,785—its estimated cost—which is payable February 


1, 1918, with interest at 5 per cent. from February 1, 1908. A track-- 


age agreement is to be made with the Lynchburg company for use 
of its tracks. The cut-off, which is to be finished about the end of 
this calendar year, will be about 22 miles long. 

President Johnson sums up the present railroad situation as it 


affects his property as follows: 
“The policy of your management has been to supply adequate facilities 
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and sufficient equipment to move the business offered to your lines, as rapidly 
as the necessary funds could be secured from surplus income or through the 
sale of the company’s securities. Notwithstanding its persistent efforts to 
that end, the expansion of industrial requirements has been so great as to pre- 
vent the complete realization of its wishes. The results obtained from your 
company’s operations amply demonstrate the importance and value of the 
work already completed, and that the further construction, equipment and 
betterment work heretofore authorized and in progress is urgently needed 
to conduct economically the business offered to your company, which could 
fully employ all such facilities were they now completed and in use. 

“The rapidly progressing development of the coal areas tributary to your 
lines makes it increasingly evident that the demands on your management 
for transportation cannot be properly met without complete double-tracking 
of the line from Concord, Va., to Columbus, Ohio, which will involve the con- 
struction of 150 miles of second track in addition to that already authorized, 
and such additional passing sidings and other facilities east of Concord and 
clsewhere, and such equipment as may be necessary to maintain the proper 
equilibrium in the carrying capacity of the system. 

“This work, while important to the interests of the stockholders, is 
equally important to the welfare of the commonwealths traversed by your 
lines, and of their citizens who are striving to develop the natural wealth of 
their states and to broaden the market for their mineral and other products. 
it therefore goes without saying that any policy which hampers the develop- 
ment of the railroads, or by depleting their revenues lowers their credit and 
thus repels investors who would otherwise purchase their securities at fair 
prices, cannot but be fraught with disaster both to the states and to the roads. 
It is not believed that such a policy will commend itself to the dispassion- 
ate judgment of the communities served by your lines, or that in the effort 
to correct abuses that may exist, unjust treatment will be accorded to corpo- 
rations that are honestly endeavoring to fulfil the purposes for which they 
were chartered. It is only 11 years since your railroad passed through a 
receivership and foreclosure and a drastic reorganization, and it certainly 
cannot be seriously claimed that the small dividends since paid to the share- 
holders have yielded even a just return on its capital. The owners of your 
property are entitled to the same good faith which is properly exacted from 
them, and no temporary prejudices or misunderstandings can excuse or justify 
action which would deprive a railroad shareholder of the rights and remedies 
which are guaranteed to all classes of the community. It was with this 
conviction and in the performance of a duty imposed upon your board of 
trustees for the shareholders, that it felt itself constrained to take the legal 
proceedings recently initiated in Virginia for the protection of your interests 
in connection with the proposed reduction of your rates on passenger traffic ; 
and it is a matter of congratulation that with the concurrence of the represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Virginia, an arrangement was reached where- 
by a speedy determination can be had of the important questions at issue 
without, it is hoped, undue damage to your property.” 


The principal results of the last two years’ operation are summed 
up in the following table: 


1907. 1906._ 
Mileage: WOPKEG <66:0 sccccsess 1,876 2 1,853 
Passenger earnings ...... $4,163,119 $3,598,558 
Freight earnings ........ 26,100,946 24,111,801 
GROMM GHEE co 66 cs wcerenns 31,164,381 28,487,706 
Maint. way and structures. 3,895,548 3,439,797 
Maint. of equipment ..... 5,239,899 4,749,832 
Conducting transportation : = 
yc) 17 Rais pe ernie 537,674 441,678 
OGEEGI sé 3.66.56 nds 9,256,228 7,913,695 
Operating expenses .......... 19,514,536 17,064,624 
RGU OMNI 6 656.56 tlnre ee. 0io0 >< 11,649,846 11,423,142 
TRG ire btianie ccaes esac 7,000,319 7,452,375 
For betterments and equipment 1,246,652 2,950,000 
671,552 589,926 


Surplus for the year 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Electrical Engineering. By E. Rosenberg. Translated from the German by 
W. W. Haldane Gee and Carl Kinzbrunner. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 347 pages; 6 in. x 9 in.; 338 illustrations; cloth. $2.00. 

The book had its origin in a series of lectures delivered by the 

author, who is chief electrical engineer for the Messrs. Korting 

Bros. at Hanover, to the workmen and the staff associated with him, 

so that it is intended for readers of the same class who are inter- 

ested in the subject but who have not had the advantages of a 

technical training. In accordance with this general plan the lan- 

guage used is exceedingly simple and readily understood, and the 
book is, to a great extent, free from mathematical formulae. In 
fact, they are only used after the theory of the subject in hand 
has been thoroughly explained. For this reason several matters 
have been dealt with very completely which, to the mathematically 
educated man could have been explained in a few lines. The book 
is exceedingly happy in its elucidation of the general principles 
with which it opens. It states the facts of the generation of the 
electric current by a simple galvanic cell, and follows it up con- 
secutively until, if the text is followed carefully, the reader will 
have a clear idea of the magnetic field, of such instruments as the 
galvanometer, the solenoid, the ammeter, voltmeter, and of con- 
ductors and their insulation, by the end of the first chapter. Not 
such an idea, to be sure, as would enable a man to design any of 
these instruments but such that he would understand the principles 
of their action. Indeed this is what the book teaches. With 
dynamos and other electrical machines, the reader is taught the 
principles and mechanics of their construction, but no attempt is 
made to give information to enable a designer to calculate the wiring 
of a transformer for example. The scheme for the wiring of elec- 
trical machinery is exceedingly difficult to picture to the mind’s 
‘eye, and here, as in other works of the kind, recourse is had to 
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diagrammatic representations of the windings and circuits, which 
are quite different in appearance from the actual machine, so that 
in this there is no attempt to make a workman, since this is not 
an instruction book of that sort, but the descriptions are such that 
an intelligent reader should be able to recognize general types at 
sight. 

Il!ustrations are given throughout of types of machines made 
by different builders, but they are not ‘described in detail as the 
author very sensibly says, in the preface, that such descriptions 
are readily accessible to interested parties in the business cata- 
logues of the firms which are engaged in their exploitation. 

As an example of the character of the work the method of 
handling the subject of alternating currents can be cited. The 
author shows how the alternating current is that produced by the 
earliest machines and cites a number of very simple experiments 
to illustrate its action and how in this it resemb!es the direct 
current, and yet how it differs therefrom, notably in the case of 
the illumination of the incandescent lamp. Then comes the effect 
in producing induction currents, followed by the details of the 
operation of these machines and that through more than a hundred 
pages of text with only four or five references to mathematical 
computations and then only after the principles of action had been 
fully explained. It must not be thought from this that the book 
is a popu ar discourse that utters much and says little. The text 
is clear, concise, consecutive in its arrangement, and requires close 
and concentrated attention for its proper comprehension. But, 
given this the careful reader will be repaid at the end by receiving 
a clear idea of ordinary electrical phenomena and the machinery 
by which those phenomena are produced and controlled. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





Depreciation. 





saltimore, Md., Sept. 18, 1907. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

There are one or two points in connection with the establish- 
ment of depreciation rules for railroad property under the guid- 
ance of Mr. Henry C. Adams in charge of Statistics and Accounts 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission which seem eminently 
worthy of the widest discussion and consideration that can be given 
them. 

So far as rules have been formulated, amounts appropriated 
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There is, however, such a thing as flogging a willing horse to 
death, and it may be that the establishment of renewal and depre- 
ciation funds for such items as ties and rails is going a little too 
far. That such funds have existed in certain directions in times 
past is true, but that they are absolutely necessary in the sense 
that they are so for the replacement of equipment is entirely de- 
pendent on the amount of money currently put into the track and 
included in operating expenses. .” 

Consideration of the essential nature and properties of the 
articles on which accumulations are to be made seems necessary. 
A car is an entity complete in itself. A rail for any railroad pur- 
pose is not an entity. The track is the entity corresponding to the 
car. It is known from experience that a car undergoes a slow pro- 
cess of decline despite all the work that can be put on it until it 
reaches extinction and death, and at that last moment its value to 
the railroad vanishes, though up to that moment its value was prac- 
tically as much as at the moment of its birth. Now against this 
catastrophe provision must be made by depreciation. But does this 
unavoidable process of gradual decay attach to the existence of a 
track? In the very nature of the case it would seem the answer 
must be in the negative for a gradually decaying track would put 
all the trains in the ditch and bring the whole machine to a stand- 
still. Therefore it would appear that the railroads have been under 
the positive necessity of maintaining if not improving their tracks 
currently, and that being the case it seems necessary to establish 
a rdison d’étre for renewal and depreciation funds for ties and rails. 

M. B. WILD, 
Statistician, Baltimore & Ohio. 








Steel Ties in Germany. 





Osnabriick, Aug. 2, 1907. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

In the current volume of the Organ fiir die Fortschritte des 
Eisenbahnwesens, p. 190, there appeared an article on “The Be- 
havior of Steel Crossties,” giving a brief report, taken from the 
Railroad Gazetie, March 1, 1907, of the derailment of a train on 
Feb. 22 at Mineral Point on the Pennsylvania Railroad on an ex- 
perimental section of track laid with steel ties. The report con- 
cludes with the statement that the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the accident was unable to determine with certainty the cause 
of the derailmez t, but suspected that at the point at which the 
derailment began some object had become wedged between the 
flange of one of the wheels and the rail, thus producing a violent 
lateral blow. As it was very cold at the time and the steel ties and 











Fig. 


for depreciation are not to be spent in rep'acing the identical prop- 
erty for which the amounts were appropriated but may be used to 
replace property of the same kind. The language of Mr. Adams’ 
circular is “an accumulation of engines A, B, C, D and E may be 
expended to replace engine F and need not be kept as a reserve 
until engine A or B or C or D or E goes out of service.” <A .con- 
sideration of this language makes it evident that numerical replace- 
ment is not to be a governing principle in railroad depreciation 
and that provided accumulated moneys are expended in replacing 
property of the same kind as that on which the moneys were accu- 
mulated it matters not what the product of the expenditure shal! be. 
From this it would appear that railroad managers can argue that 
if they have, for instance, accumulated $800,000 and against that 
sum desire to retire one thousand 60,000-lb. cars from service they 
can spend the $800,000 in the purchase of six hundred 100,000-lb. 
ears and still maintain the earning capacity of the equipment; for 
30 tons multiplied by 1,000 equals 30,000 tons carrying capacity 
and 50 tens multiplied by 600 equals 30,000 tons carrying capacity. 
This is a!l right for the interests of the railroad and the very 
large shipper, but it evidently neglects the growing needs of the 
country as a whole except on the theory that interests are to be 
more and more consolidated and the number of independent small 
shippers, including the vast farming community, is to decrease. 
It is questionable, however, in view of present movements in every 
direction whether this is a sound view to take of future develop- 
ments, and if it be not then provision should be made for numer- 
ical replacement of equipment and no larger number of cars retired 
from service than accumulated funds wi!l purchase at current 
prices. This need not prevent the purchase of cars of larger capacity 


provided the price per car admits of it. 


1—Haarmann Steel Tie With Hook Plate Rail 


Fastening. 


fastenings were rigid, this lateral blow caused a shearing of the 
bolts holding down the outer side of the outside rail. The com- 
mittee, being of the opinion that if the ties had been of wood the 
resulting damage would have been less severe, it was decided to 
remove the 3,000 steel ties laid in that part of the track, replacing 
them with wooden ties. 

While it is, of course, impossible for me, without having made 
a personal examination of the track, to offer a definite opinion as 
to the cause of derailment, still, having had a long azd extensive 
experience in connection with metal tie superstructure, I venture to 
submit some information on the subject which may possibly be ot 
interest to many of your readers. 

When we began to ue metal superstructure in Europe, we suf- 
fered many disappointments. It is not as easy as it appears to 
determine the proper shapes for metal ties and their fastenings. A 
superstructure equipped with them should have a greater capacity 
and a longer life than is obtained by the use of wooden ties. It 
was necessary to determire gradually by means of practical expert!- 
ments and from the results of operation, those conditions which a 
metal tie must satisfy. As such are to be considered: 

1. Sufficient area in contact with the ballast in order that 
the pressure on the ballast may not be excessive. 

2. Sufficient carrying capacity and length, so that the pressure 
may be equally distributed. 

3. Protectioc of the upper surface against friction and stresses 
for to guard against deformation and rupture. 

4. Large surfaces of contact at points of attachment, to pre- 
vent rapid wear. 

5. Relieving points of attachment from secondary strains, e. g., 
of bolts from side pressure or shearing strains, in order that they 
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from year to year in spite of the fact that 
during their development defects that had to 
be overcome were constantly manifesting 
themselves. According to official statistics 
there were laid 


Year. Metal ties, Year. Metal ties. 
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Yoint Hook Plate. 
Fig. 2—Details of Standard Track; Oldenburg State 


may safely fulfill the purpose for which they were designed. 

In 1893 the exhibit of our Track Museum in the transportation 
building at the Columbian Exposition at Chicago met with marked 
approval by American engineers. Even then the increasing diffi- 
culty of obtaining wooden ties, due to the rapid decimation of the 
forests in the United States, was already bringing into prominence 
the question of finding a suitable substitute for the wooden tie. 
The U. S. Forestry department, through Mr. Fernow, had already 
undertaken a careful study of all the experiments with metal ties 
that had been made in different countries up to that time. 

The samples of many different designs of metal ties exhibited 
by our Track Museum were taken from tracks where they had 
been submitted to actual service, and were viewed with considerable 
interest by American railroad engineers. From the experiments 
that have been made in recent years by different American rail- 
roads, I think I am warranted in the conclusion that in the course 
of the last 14 years the introduction of some substitute for wooden 
ties has, in some sections, become a pressing necessity. 

I can readily understand that your designers should undertake 
the solution of this difficult and economically important problem 
with a certain self-reliance. As already indicated, we in Europe 
have, in the course of many years, experienced many failures, the 
reports of which have undoubtedly reached you. Therefore the 
endeavor to do better is a great incentive to the American engineer. 
Still, I cannot believe that you will escape disappointments and 
failures any more than did we when, on the first introduction of 
metal ties, lacking all experience and without precedents for guid- 
ance, we were compelled to go ahead with boldness and self-reliance. 
Now, however, after years of experimenting and improving, we are 
happily past the apprentice stage. Whoever in Germany desires to 
use metal ties has now at his disposal samples of construction that 
have stood the test of practice. This is convincingly evidenced by 
the fact that the use cf metal ties on German railroads increases 
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Plan of Hook Plate. 
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Application of Canted Hook Plate. 





Plan and Side Elevation of Joint. 





Cross Section Through Tie 





Plan of Tie and Spacing of Holes. 
Fig. 4—Haarmann Steel Tie and Hook Adapted to American Track. 





] i) eee 21,490,000 1903......23,908,000 
| 1901. .....22,272,000 1904...... 25,227,000 





1902......23,066,000 1905...... 26,576,000 
The statistics for 1906 and 1907 have not 
yet been published, but the consumption has 
again increased. The so-called “hook plate” 
has been adopted for many years by the Prus- 
sian State Railroad as the standard attach- 
ment for metal tie superstructure. Therefore, 
when I state that from 1882 to the end of 
1905 58,000,000 of these hook plates have been 
used in connection with 15,000 miles of track, 
it is evident that we in Germany are beyond 
the experimental stage, though, to be sure, 
there is no end of learning, and one must 
always be ready to adopt improvements. In 
view of these facts, it will be doubly inter- 
_, esting for your readers to study our newest 
; ° | “8 construction of metal tie superstructure shown 
- se ——F by the accompanying drawings of the super- 
— S6,§3-------3 |! See 
Joint Rail Clip. structure we are at present furnishing the 
Oldenburg State Railroads and which is to 
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Standard Spacing of Tres. 
Fig. 3—Details of Standard Track; Oldenburg State Railroads. 


are 8 ft. 10 in. long, 1054 in. wide, are spaced 
30 in. center to center, and weigh about 195 lbs. 

The new feature of these ties are two ribs 
or strips “a” on the upper surface, between 
which the bearing plates are firmly held. 
The Wiirtemberg State Railroads have also 
equipped a section of road with these so-called 
“rib ties,’ as have also the Prussian State 
Railroads on the Elberfeld-Breslau division. 
These two ribs offer so great an advantage 
that the Prussian Railroad administration has 
adopted them for use on its ties, retaining, 
however, the width of 9% in. for intermediate 
ties, while for supporting the joints it is pro- 
posed to introduce ties 19 in. wide. The Prus- 
sian rib ties are, however, spaced closer, about 
22% in., a spacing that corresponds more near- 
ly to American practice. AS a consequence 
of the large number of ties in the Prussian 
spacing, and also to the somewhat greater 
weight of rails, 9144 lbs. per yd., the total 
weight of the Prussian superstructure per yard 
of track is 453 to 463 lbs., while that of the 
Oldenburg superstructure, with rails of 
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86 lbs. per yd., is 411 lbs. The attachment of the rail to the 
tie is practically the same. Between the foot of the rail and 
the tie is placed the so-called hook plate or hook stud-plate 
mentioned above. These hook plates protect the upper surface of 
the tie against strains and friction, render a special securing of 
the outside of the rail by means of screw bolts unnecessary, and 
relieve the clamplate screws on the inside of the rail of all lateral 
stress. I should imagine that a similar construction would be of 
value for American conditions, with the possible change of sub- 
stituting plates of uniform thickness, thus furnishing a horizontal 
supporting surface to suit the vertical position of the rail customary 
in America. This change is shown in Fig. 2. With this construc- 
tion, shearing of screw bolts cannot easily occur, even from side 
lash occasioned by oscilylation of the engine. 
DR. ING. N.C. A. HAARMANN, 
Geheimer Kommerzienrat. 


The Work of the Cole Superheater. 





Prof, W. F. M. Goss presented a paper before the Indianapolis 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, giving, 
in outline, the results of tests of the Cole superheater as applied to 
the locomotive in the testing laboratory of Purdue University. 

For the purpose of observing performance, thermometers read- 
ing to 750 deg. F. were inserted in each of the two branch pipes 
extending between the superheater and cylinders, in the discharge 
side of all loops, six in number, the length of which varied from 
the normal, and in the upper loop of the right-hand upper flue, 
which loop is of normal length. All thermometers were in wells 
thoroughly jacketed by a current of steam flowing from the stream, 
the temperature of which was sought. 

The results show that the degree of superheat in the steam 
delivered to cylinders is iargely affected by the rate of evaporation. 
Thus in Fig. 1 the average degree of superheat as shown by read- 
ings taken from the two branch pipes is plotted against the rate 
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EQUIVALENT EVAPORATION PER SQUARE FOOT 
OF HEATING SURFACE PER HOUR. 


Fig. 1. 


of evaporation. It shows that as the evaporation per square foot 
of heating surface per hour is increased from 7 lbs. to 15 lbs., the 
degree of superheat rises from 122 deg. to 188 deg. F., due doubt- 
less to the fact that the superheating surface, as compared with 
the direct heating surface, absorbs a greater portion of the total 
heat as the rate of evaporation increases. For all tests represented 
upon this diagram each pound of steam delivered received from 
the direct heating surface approximately 1,160 B.t.u. and from the 
superheating surface from 70 to 104 B.t.u. depending upon the rate 
of power at which the boiler was worked. 

Another expression of the fact to which attention has already 
been called is well set forth by Fig. 2 which shows the per cent. of 
the total heat taken up by the water and steam which is absorbed 
by the superheater, plotted in terms of smoke-box temperature. 
It will be seen that as the temperature of the smoke-box changes 
from 600 deg. F. to 800 deg. F., the heat absorbed by the super- 
heater rises from 5.6 per cent. to 8.5 per cent. of the total taken 
up by the water and steam. 

The degree of superheating obtained from loops of different 
lengths is shown graphically by Fig. 3. It will be seen that the 
amount of superheating obtained increases rapidly as the loop is 
increased in length. This results from the fact that each incre- 
ment in the length of the loop carries the superheating element 
nearer the firebox and serves to increase the average temperature 
to which the whole loop is exposed. The effect therefore is two- 
fold; first, that resulting from an increase of superheating surface, 
and second, that resulting from an exposure of that surface to a 
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higher average temperature. The basis for these -observations 
(Fig. 3) was supplied by the superheating loops arranged in three 
flues making up a portion of the left-hand vertical row. The lower 
loops in those flues were, respectively, 80 in., 92 in. and 105 in., 
while the upper loops were, respectively, 71 in., 84 in. and 96 in. 
A review of the plotted points at once discloses the fact that a 
higher degree of superheating is obtained from the lower loop of 
a given length than is possible from an upper loop of the same or 
even greater length. Comparing results as obtained, it appears 
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SMOKE BOX TEMPERATURE 
Fig. 2. 


that the lower loop in a given flue, while but a few inches longer 
than the upper loop, gives from 25 to 30 per cent. more superheat- 
ing effect. This probably is to be accepted as a measure of the 
advantages which come to that element of the superheating sur- 
face which is first to receive the flow of the current of moving 
gases, though it is not impossible that the lower loop may claim 
some advantages from its position in the flue. 

It has been observed that the average temperature of the steam 
in the two branch pipes is always less than the calculated tempera- 
ture, assuming all superheating loops to give the same performance 
as those which are under observation. A reason for this must be 
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found in the difference in the volume or quality of the furnace 
gases transmitted by the several flues. 


CYLINDER PERFORMANCE. 

While a full analysis of the cylinder performance of the loco- 
motive must be reserved for another time, it is proper here to note 
that when served with saturated steam (locomotive “Schenectady 
No. 2”), its performance under normal condition of running was 
represented by a range of from 24 to 27 lbs. of steam per indicated 
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‘thorse-power hour. After being equipped with a superheater, sub- 
stantially the same locomotive (“Schenectady No. 3”) delivers under 
-ordinary conditions of running an indicated horse-power upon the 
consumption of from 20 to 22 lbs. of superheated steam’ per hour, 
a difference of about 17 per cent. 








New York State Accident Reports. 





The New York state Public Service Commission for the Second 
‘district has sent to the railroad and street railroad corporations 
of the state a circular containing regulations governing the report- 
ing of railroad accidents, in accordance with the Public Service 
Commissions law. Telegraphic reports will be required, to en- 
able the Commission to make prompt investigation of any accident 
which is of sufficient importance to require it. Railroads are re- 
quested also to report by telegraph any accident not covered in the 
official list which, in their opinion, is serious enough to justify 
investigation by a state inspector. The circular says that the direc- 
tions for reporting accidents by mail are formulated for the pur- 
pose of securing data covering the details and causes of all acci- 
dents so that the records kept by this Commission may be as com- 
prehensive and valuable as possible. 

“The Commission aims to make its investigations as thorough 
as possible with a view to the prevention of accidents in the future, 
and to that end the cordial co-operation of railroad officials is re- 
quested.” 

The classes of accidents which must be reported by telegraph 
are: (a) All resulting in loss of life to passengers or employees. 
4b) All occurring at grade crossings resulting in death or serious 
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FORM No. 26 


To THE Pusuic Service Commission, SEconpb District, STATE OF NEw York 
ALBANY. N. Y. 














Report No..............0.-.+ oo 
(Date) 
(Name of Road) 
Report of an Accident on 
(See note below). (Division or branch) 
sscceseeee Miles ° on at ne 
(N.S, E. or Wy (Nearest station) (Date) (Time) (Clear or stormy) 

Estimated damage to cars, engines, track, bridges and signals. $ 
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(cc) Trainmen in yards.............. 





(d> Yard trainmen, switching crews........ 
(e) Switch tenders, crossing tenders andj 
Watchmen ......eccseeeeeeeeeee . 








(i) Other employees..............0eeeeee ee TES 





(g) Other persons—trespassing..........-- 





(h) Other persons—non-trespassing ........}-...-- 
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New York State Accident Report Blank. 
Reduced one-half. 


(c) All derailments of passenger trains, or 
“of locomotives or cars in passenger trains. This does not apply to 
minor derailments of electric cars on city or village streets. (d) 
All collisions involving freight or passenger trains, whether result- 
ing in loss of life or not. (e) All explosions of locomotive boilers; 
and all accidents to locomotive boilers resulting in death or serious 
injury to any person. (f) All bridge failures. 

Every accident must be reported by mail immediately after 
the circumstances attending the accident shall have been ascer- 
tained. 

Accidents to empioyees in repair shops, construction shops, or 
-other places remote from the railroad are to be omitted (the same 
-as in the Federal monthly reports); and the principal regulations 
concerning the details of the reports are nearly or quite like those 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Where a man 
is injured in coupling or uncoupling cars, and he is between the 
‘ends of cars, or between a car and an engine, or between two en- 
gines, the report must show why he was there. 

Form 25, the blank prepared by the Commission, is 8 in. x 
10% in. We give a reduced facsimile of its printed part. The note 
‘referred to after the word “Accident” reads: 

After the word “Accident,” state whether collision; derailment; part- 
ing of trains; locomotive or cars breaking down; falling from train, loco- 
motive or car; jumping on or off train, locomotive or car; struck by 
train, locomotive or car; struck by overhead obstruction; contact witi 
trolley or feed wire; contact with third rail; boiler explosion; failure of 
bridge; or other cause definitely specified. 


It will be seen that this follows closely the forms in use by 
tthe Interstate Commerce Commission. These latter differ chiefly in 


injury to any person. 
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the omission of this detail definition. In place of it the class of 
accident is indicated by letters at the top of the sheet. 








The Station Agent.* 

Following the rumor that the railroad operators might support 
the commercial men, by a sympathetic strike, I traveled to a small 
station, on a branch line, and found a man who seemed to be a sort 
of railroad Pooh Bah, a combination of operator, freight handler 
and station agent. He was about forty years of age, and looked 
discontented. To open conversation I inquired how long he had been 
in the business. 

“Twenty years; ever since I was young,” was his answer. 

“And what,” I asked, “are your chances of promotion?” 

“Look at me and you’ll see what they are,” he replied, bitterly. 
“I’m paid the vast sum of $60 a month—don’t faint at the princely 
figure! And I’d expect an earthquake about as soon as a raise.” 

“Do you think opportunities are better in other lines?” I ques- 
tioned. 

“IT think any other job under the sun is better than mine,’ was 
his pessimistic response; whereupon I naturally inquired why he 
did not go elsewhere. 

“Why? Because I’m a fool, I suppose. The trouble with me is 
that I’m too good. I’ve got a long, clean record with the company, 
and I’m always hoping that some day they’ll remember I’m in exist- 
ence and give me a shove up. You know we always hope, even 
when we’re dead sure it’s no use. Then I’ve put in the best part of 
my life. It isn’t easy to change, at my age; and I’ve got a family 
to support. That’s just where they’ve got me.” 

Questioned about his family, he said, “I have a wife and two 
little girls. I can tell you it keeps us hustling to make ends meet 
on my pay. We got along all right before the children came, but 
it’s hard scrabbling now.” 

“Do you get your house free?” I asked. 
appeared to stand on railroad ground. 

He broke into a laugh. “Say, you must take this company for 
a sort of benevolent society. All I get is my little sixty per. You 
see,” he explained, “I don’t rank as a station agent; this is only a 
branch of the main depot. I’m really an operator, and just do other 
odd jobs for the company—to show there’s no ill-will. The reason 
I live so near is so that I can run home if there is a slack time, and 
there often is; or my wife can leave the children here when she 
has to go out.” +) 

Remarking upon his apparent abundance of leisure, I asked 
whether he read much. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I do; but mostly light stuff. I used.to care 
for better reading, but I’ve gone down hill. The railroad takes the 
heart and ambition out of a man and he gets so he just puts his 
time in. I have too much idle time, and that’s the worst thing 
could happen a fellow. I know I’m not up to much. I’ve got fat 
and lazy and I just jog along and keep rules so I won’t get ‘jacked 
up.’ I have a good record, and I keep it good; but I confess I’m 
not the ambitious man I once was.” 

“But,” I protested, “many railroad men do get to the top.” 

He shook his head. “Only a few,” he insisted. ‘Most of the 
top men get up by ‘pull,’ they don’t work up. Of course operators 
can get to be despatchers, but only one in a mighty lot of them ever 
gets there, or ever can. And for those who do, it’s a ticklish job; 
any time you may give a wrong order and have an accident, and 
then you’re down again. I haven’t got any boy to worry over, but 
if I had I’d never put him into railroading, if there wasn’t another 
job left on the face of the earth. 

“You can see what my life is,” he went on. “Every day is just 
like every other day. For amusement I go to the theatre once in a 
while, when I can afford it—which isn’t often. Then I’m a Mason 
and I attend lodge. That is a sort of a pleasure, but it is also a 
family duty. I joined the Masons because they are the best people 
in the world to look after your folks if anything happens you.” 

“What about belonging to your union?” I asked. 

“Oh, I know there is one,” he answered. “But I’ve never joined 
it; never had any money to pay the dues. It isn’t strong enough to 
do anything, anyway. If it ever gets strong enough to raise wages 


It was so close that it 


I’ll join. Just now it stands me in better with the company not to 
be in it.” 

“And, of course, you expect to strengthen it by keeping out,” I 
remarked. 


“I ain’t thinking or caring anything about it,” was his reply. 
“I’ve got enough to do to look out for number one. If they want 
me to join they’ve got to get busy and show me something in it for 
myself.” 

I glanced around the stuffy station and at the tiny cottage. I 
thought of the wife and children and of the $60 a month. Then I 
looked at the man of forty, in whom ambition and hope were almost 
dead. “After all,” I suggested, “you do not seem exactly jubilant 
over what you have done, so far, for ‘number one.’ ” 

“No,” he confessed. “Still, I’m always hoping the company 


*Froem an article in the Judependent by Lydia K. Commander. 
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will think of me some day; and I don’t want to do anything to get 
it down on me. No union, and no strikes for me. I’m loyal to the 
company that pays me.” 

Just then the sound of an approaching train was heard, and I 
left the agent-operator to another interval of business. 

The next man I interviewed was a vigorous, alert-looking chap 
of about twenty-four, who, as I soon discovered, was something of 
a stoic and a philosopher. He was the night operator in an office 
where several roads came together, and there was a great deal of 
transference of freight cars from one line to another. 

“How is it that you are so well and strong, when you work at 
night?” I asked him. 

“I am quite a ‘physical culture crank,’” he replied. “This is 
a hard place, and I found, a few years ago, that I was in for a 
break-down if I didn’t look out; so I started on a ceurse of train- 
ing. I walk several miles every day, as well as riding a wheel, and 
I usually eat only one meal—though that’s a big one.” 
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I’ll be made a despatcher, with $120 a month. That’s the top, for 
an operator. But it’s a hard, driving life that plays out the nerves 
before middle age. When the strike comes I’m going to quit for 
good and go out West and see the world.” 








Ganz Steam Motor Car for the Intercolonial. 





The Railway Auto Car Co., New York, has just delivered to the 
Intercolonial Railway of Canada a 120-h.p. steam motor car of the 
Ganz type. This car was imported direct from the Buda Pesth 
works of Ganz & Co. The car has seats for 40 passengers, includ- 
ing eight in a smoking compartment. A baggage room 7 ft. long 
is also provided. At the forward end of the car is a compartment 
7 ft. long which contains the steam generator, control levers and 
all accessory apparatus. The rear end of the car is vestibuled. 
The body of the car is of steel and the interior is handsomely fin- 
ished in hard wood with the seats upholstered 
in leather. It is heated by steam and lighted 








Ganz Steam Motor Car; Intercolonial Railway. 


This sounded like a strenuous day programme, for a man who 
had to work all night, so I asked when he did his sleeping. 

“I sleep a good deal at night,’ he explained. ‘After twelve 
there is a slack time, and I screw up the sounder till it sounds good 
and loud; then I shade the lights and go to sleep. If my station 
is called it wakes me, just as it would if someone called my name. 
Often, before I get thoroughly awake, I will have hold of the key 
and be sending an answer. I’ve got a name up and down the line 
for never being caught napping. Yet I sleep as much as any of the 
night fellows; and they all do it.” 

Dropping personal questions, I asked, ““‘What do you consider 
the good points and the bad of your business?” 

His answer was ready—‘The good is that the pay car comes 
regularly and your boss is a long way off, you are not always being 
nagged. You can do your work very much in your own way, so long 
as you get it done well. The bad is that there is no encouragement 
for enterprise. I have made a number of improvements that have 
been adopted by the management and introduced all over the sys- 
tem, but I have received no recognition. Again, we have to work 
twelve hours a day, every day in the year. If I get a day off, after 
seven years service, I lose my pay. Worst of all, you never have a 
record that stands good. A fellow was fired recently who had been 
with the company for ten years, and had a spotless record; yet he 
only broke a silly little rule, that nobody really ever does keep. He 
was a straight, steady chap who had never been suspended in his 
life.” 

“What do men get suspended for?” I asked. 

“For punishment. Generally you zet laid off for periods of 
from two days up to a month. I have known men who were laid 
off for ninety days for a very serious trouble.” 

“So that is how the company punishes you men,” I commented. 
“Now, how do you punish it?” 

He looked up quickly, then laughed. “It never works that 
way,” he said. “At least it never has yet. But you know there’s a 
big strike coming, and we may be in it before it’s over. We've got 
to go through that stage some time. Every union has to strike, 
until it gets so powerful that it doesn’t have to. I think union labor 
is the finest force in America to-day. It dared to stand up to the 
trusts, long before Hughes or Roosevelt ever thought of going 
against them. Our union is only struggling yet, but it’s bound to 
get power some day.” 

Before we parted I asked, ‘“What future do you expect for your- 
self?” 

“None, from the railroad,” he replied. “I have the promise that 





by acetylene gas. 

The car is propelled by a 120-h.p. steam 
motor which is mounted in the forward truck 
and drives on the rear axle. This motor is 
of the Ganz enclosed type and the working 
parts run in an oil bath to insure continuous 
and perfect lubrication. The steam generator, 
which is mounted in the motorman’s compart- 
ment, is of light and compact construction, 
being only 42 in. in diameter and about 
4 ft. high. Its construction is such that 
all parts in contact with fire and water 
can be quickly exposed for cleaning and 
repairs. 

Before this car was accepted by the Inter- 
colonial a number of severe trials were made. 
The official test was from Moncton to Har- 
court and return, 75 miles. The run from 
Moncton to Harcourt, 37 miles, was made in 
62 minutes, or at the rate of about 37 miles 
an hour. The maximum speed was 43 miles 
an hour. The total coal burned in the 75 miles 
was 925 lbs., which is equivalent to 12.3 lbs. 
per mile. The guarantee called for 16% lbs. 
per mile so that a better performance by 4.2 lbs. than that guaranteed 
was obtained. Ona per cent. grade one mile long from Moncton to 
Berry Miils a speed of 30 miles an hour was obtained. In another 
test over a distance of 26 miles the car hauled a trailer car 
weighing 24 tons at an average speed for the 26 miles of 31 miles 
an hour. 











The First Year of the Simplon Tunnel. 





The Simplon tunnel was opened to regular service on June 1, 
1906. The results of the first year of operation are given as follows 
in the Swiss Bulletin Technique: 

The shipments have amounted to 27,400 metric tons into Italy 
and 29,400 tons into Switzerland, or a total of 56,800 tons carried, 
which includes that sent into Italy from France by way of Switzer- 
land and vice versa. The traffic is very light, either because the 
route is new and not well known or because, with rates the same, 
it does not present sufficient advantages, as compared with the Mont 
Cenis route, to attract business. Of the traffic so obtained about 
50,000 tons was destined for delivery in Switzerland or the valley 
of Ossola. The figures are represented as being comparatively high 
for the opening, for a maximum estimate of 100,000 tons had been 
made, based upon the traffic sent through the Simplon during the 
first years of its exploitation, and it is expected that these figures 
will be reached during the second year of operation. 

The total number of passengers carried during the year cannot 
be accurately stated as yet, but it is estimated to have been about 
430,000 in the two directions. 

In estimating the receipts, they are based upon the average 
rates of the Federation railroads, and they are placed at the gross 
sum of 42,000 francs per kilometer (about $16,800 per mile) for 
the main tunnel. It is to be noted, however, that this income of 
42,000 fr. per kilometer is obtained by applying, to both passengers 
and freight, double the rates received in 1905 by the Federation 
railroads, and if the Simplon rates of 8.05 centimes per ton for 
freight and 3.77 centimes per kilometer for passengers were to be 
applied the receipts would drop to 20,758 francs. This sum, there- 
fore, represents but half the traffic that will be required before the 
42,000 francs will actually be reached, so that the report of the 
traffic is, to a certain extent, illusory. With the actual receipts per 
kilometer between Brigue and Domodossola as they are, there still 
remains a large margin to be made up before the 50,000 francs re- 
ceipts per kilometer will be reached, at which time the second track 
is to be laid in the tunnel. 
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The Use of Superheated Steam on Locomotives in the United 
States and Canada.* 





Aside from an experimental application of a smoke-box super- 
heater on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, between 1870 and 1874, 
the first application of superheated steam in North America was 
made by Roger Atkinson, then mechanical superintendent of the 
Canadian Pacific, who applied a “Schmidt” smoke-box superheater 
to a 4-6-0 simple freight engine in 1901. In 1903 E. A. Williams, 
then mechanical superintendent of the same road, applied a 
“Schmidt” smoke-tube superheater to two 4-6-0 compound freight 
engines, and the results obtained from these installations were ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory, the first engine showing a saving of 25 per 
cent. over corresponding simple engines and 18 per cent. over cor- 
responding compound engines of the same class, while the latter 
engines showed a saving of from 15 per cent. to 20 per cent. over 
similar compound engines using saturated steam. 

In 1904 the New York Central applied a “Cole-Field” smoke- 
tube superheater to a 4-4-2 passenger engine, and in the latter part 
of the same year the Canadian Pacific bought 41 engines, 21 of 
which were equipped with this type of superheater, and 20 with the 
“Schmidt” smoke-tube superheater. Since that date all engines, 
other than those in switching service, built for the Canadian Pacific 
have been equipped with smoke-tube superheaters of various types, 
and on December 31, 1906, there were in service on this road 197 
engines equipped with superheaters of the following types: 


Type. Number. 
SIGRMNTE BIMOINO TS, 0) 5.6! ore siete soa sce oe Hs Reeceye anes wleneie 1 
CE COIS 5 no 8 he oidek eC deee Sc ecteenneedecns 32 
(CH ORI os hice ce eh cea wannee ce aentp sd eeeleiarnas 21 
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Vaughan-Horsey 
At the present time this road has on order 175 locomotives for 
delivery during the present year, all of which are to be equipped 
with the “Vaughan-Horsey” type of superheater, which will make 
a total of 372 engines to which this principle has been applied. 
On the railroads in the United States the progress has been far 
less rapid, and a reasonably complete list of the engines equipped 
at the end of 1906 is as follows: 


Vaughan- 
“> Schmidt. Horsey. aa 


Railroad. 
1S Se SRE SG A: gp : SPR peace aera 
Ce eines dace cigurcceusss 1 2 ae 3 
ee CO ae 6 6 
M., St. Paul & S. S. M....... 1 1 
(a SR ecacer ae 1 1 
Boston Ge MAING. <o6cic 6c ec00:0 1 os 1 
Dy, Wee Gene) ec cckelcieeccclacciesc 1 1 2 
po ee ee ree 12 2 1 15 


With the exception of one engine, viz., the first to which a super- 
heater was applied on the Canadian Pacific Railway, all the engines 
enumerated above have been equipped with superheaters of the type 
known as the smoke-tube, this particular engine being equipped 
with a superheater of the smoke-box type. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has also built a few locomotives equipped with the Baldwin 
smoke-box superheater. One of these is exhibited at the Jamestown 
Exposition and was described in the Railroad Gazette, June 7, 1907. 








The Best Fuel for the Blacksmith Shop. 





At the recent convention of the Master Blacksmiths’ Associa- 
tion a paper was presented on the best fuel for the blacksmith shop, 
by J. G. Jordan, of the Texas & New Orleans, who is located at 
Houston, Tex. Experience of a good many years leads the author 
to recommend oil for heating and for furnace work, provided the 
furnace is so made that the oil will not come in contact with the 
iron while it is being heated. This fuel has been used upon the 
Texas & New Orleans for making all driving axles, and only one 
has ever broken, and that was due to over-heating; this with axles, 
some of which finish 11 in. in diameter. The advantages of oil are 
that it heats more rapidly than coal, so that the output is increased 
by its use, besides which it appears that iron will not break, when 
being bent, so easily when it has been heated with oil as it will 
when coal is used. In this connection it should be noted that oil 
can only be used in furnaces or in furnace-like boxes where the blaze 
is confined. With proper arrangements of this kind, however, it is 
possible to weld locomotive frames and straighten almost any 
iron on a car or engine without removing it, and thus avoid the 
expense of such a removal. 

As for cost, if oil cay be bought for not more than 4 cents a 
gallon and coal costs from $4.50 to $5 per ton, oil will be the 
cheaper fuel to use, as the output in work will be sufficient to cover 
the difference in price. 

As for cost, if oil can be bought for not more than 4 cents a 
blacksmith fire. For this purpose good coal is the best, and bad 
coal is no fuel at all. The troubles with low-grade coal are also 
increased by the receipt of successive shipments from different 





*Extract from a paper by H. H. Vaughan, Assistant to the Vice-President, 
Canadian Pacific, presented at the Indianapolis meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, May, 1907. 
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mines, and when the coal is very bad the difficulties are unending. 
In fact, in one shop there has been so much annoyance caused by 
inferior coal that a record is kept of all work done with it, and it is 
reported as having been executed with bad coal as a protection to 
the workman. An example of an analysis of coal that is unsuited 
for blacksmith work is given as follows: 


Moisture 
Volatile. matter 


WEI GMER SS Cec ces tates k er matie ened ane 43.80 — 
BEE LeU EERE eke ke PHS ee EAE SEO RES 27.89 < 
MEE 0 Che ceeds cen ectaredaccawenseeon 4.40 


With such a coal as that frames cannot be welded, and wherever 
there is an attempt to use it there will be constant complaint that 
iron cannot be welded with it, much less steel. It contains too large 
a percentage of sulphur and ash and not enough fixed carbon to 
make a coal fit for blacksmith use. 

In contrast with this, coal should be bought on specifications, 
and these should be based upon the following requirements: 


SN ra toa nth a dae oA oes eR ER 1.00 per cent. 
Fixed carbon. not lese than ..........-cs0c00. 70.00 6: 
a ek eee ee ee 1.20 - 


Ash, not more than 

Finally, the best coal that can be bought will be found to be 
the cheapest in the end. 

In the discussion it was asserted that the best coal for black- 
smith work is the Blasbur coal. It is a Pennsylvania coal, and its 
fire can be made to last for five hours with very little cleaning. It 
makes a good coke, heats clean and causes very little waste to the 
iron. Another coal that was highly recommended was the Piedmont 
from West Virginia. This coal produces very little ash, and there 
is no difficulty in keeping a clean fire. 

On the other hand, the Tennessee coal was criticised as being 
decidedly poor. The fire must be cleaned for almost every alternate 
heat, and there is always a delay in consequence. The coke is too 
soft and too light for heavy work and is not worth much. For 
bad coal it is necessary to have a hard coke and break it up fine. 

One speaker recommended:-gas fumes as best adapted for a tool 
dresser’s furnace. 








Seth Wilmarth’s Locomotives. 





BY C. H. CARUTHERS. 


In reading the early history of the steam locomotive and of 
locomotive construction one discovers the names of numerous build- 
ers who for a time turned out creditable machines and then closed 
their plants. In some instances these firms soon engaged in other 
lines of business, but often the closing was final, and after these 
years it is even more difficult to obtain much reliable data con- 
cerning either the personnel of the firms than of the locomotives 
which they built. 

The “Union Works,” of Seth Wilmarth, once existing in Boston, 
Mass., is one of these plants of long ago, of which many of the 
younger railroad men have probably never heard, and which has 
become but a shadowy memory to the “old-timers” yet living, 
although in its day some of the engines bearing its badge-plates 
were very familiar objects on a number of the leading railroads, and 
several were of decidedly original types, although these features 
were attributable to the selection of Mr. Wilmarth as a builder by 
their designers, rather than to his own inventive genius. 

The plant was located on Foundry street, in South Boston, and 
might be‘ called an off-shoot of the Hinkley & Drury (afterward 
Hinkley, Williams & Co.) works in which Mr. Wilmarth had pre- 
viously been engaged, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the engines of the Union Works very similar in many respects to 
those of the Hinkley shops. 

As nearly as can be determined from the records of dates of 
construction which have been preserved, the first Wilmarth locomo- 
tives came out in 1849 and the last about 1853. Machine tools were 
also made in the same works, but no existing data seems available 
to determine whether this feature was continued after locomotive 
building ceased. 

The first authentic record of Wilmarth locomotives appears to 
be the construction of three for passenger service on the Boston & 
Worcester Railroad in 1849. These engines were known as “Shang- 
hais,” though why, I cannot clearly discover from the various rea- 
sons which have been assigned, and had cylinders of 14 in. diameter 
and 18 in. stroke; driving wheels, 66 in. in diameter; boiler, 46 in. 
diameter; weight, about 50,000 lbs. The tender was carried on a 
four-wheel truck similar to those used by Norris at that time. The 
tracing from which the accompanying illustration is taken was made 
about eight years ago from a photograph of one of these engines, 
the “Fury,” in possession of an official of the Boston & Albany, who 
kindly loaned it for the purpose. From this cut it will be seen 
that the engine is of the inside-connected type, and had double- 
steam chests, one of each pair containing the cut-off valves which 
were worked by hooks, most probably of the type illustrated in the 
Railroad Gazette of August 17, 1906, Fig. 6, page 142, although the 
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owner of the photograph is inclined to think a variable cut-off 
was used of the type shown in Fig. 5, page 147, in the same issue. 
As the variable cut-off does not appear to have been used on any 
road much before 1852 or 1853, it is possible that if the “Fury” 
had it, it was put on at a later period of the engine’s service. It is 
a matter of regret that the photograph referred to does not show this 
feature clearly, but as the valve-gear with half-stroke cut-off and 
drop hooks was used by Hinkley at that time, it is almost certain 
that this form was used on the “Fury” at first. 

Four freight engines and two more for passenger service were 
also built by Wilmarth for the same road. These passenger engines 
were somewhat larger than the “Fury” and were built on lines of 
greater originality, but the freight engines are said to have followed 
the design of the Hinkley machines very closely. 
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Seth Wilmarth Badge-Plate. 





One engine at least was built for the Eastern Railway with two 
pairs of driving wheels between the firebox and cylinders, a four- 
wheel truck at the front end and another under the foot-plate; or, as 
we would now say, a 4-4-4 engine. Another of this class was built 
for the Old Colony Railroad. Sufficient authentic data has not been 
available to enable the writer to state positively whether the last 
eight engines referred to were inside or outside connected, but indi- 
cations point strongly to inside connections. 

A number of passenger engines with outside cylinders and 78-in. 
drivers were afterward built at these’ works for the Hudson River 
Railroad. It is very probable that these engines were of the same 
general design as two furnished the Pennsylvania about the same 
time and hereinafter described. 

The “Pioneer” was built for the Cumberland Valley Railroad 
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in 1851, and was small and of light construction in every way, 
even for that early period. It had 9x14 in. cylinders, 54-in. drivers, 
30-in, leading wheels and 30-in. trailing wheels. Its weight was 
26,000 lbs., with about 12,000 lbs. of this on the drivers. It is fitted 
with Stephenson link motion, and although the present officials of 
the road seem to think it was built thus, I cannot but think that 
“PD” or “V” hooks were used originally and the links substituted 
in later years. The short tender, with a 600-gallon water cistern, is 





Boston & Worcester Engine ‘‘Fury.” 
Built by Seth Wilmarth in 1949. Cylinders, 15 in. x 18 in.; drivers, 66 
in.; boiler, diameter, 48 in. 


placed on an extension of the engine frame behind the cab, and 
the roof of the latter is also carried back over it, and is provided 
with canvas curtains at the sides. The sandbox, as shown, was on 
the engine previous to the St. Louis Exposition, but does not appear 
in a half-tone from a photograph taken at that place. The steam- 
chest covers are on the sides of the chests, and the pump is 
under the foot-plate and is driven by an eccentric on the main 
axle. The dome is small and is covered by the cab. During the 






Pennsylvania Engine “Atalanta.” 


Built by Scth Wilmarth in November, 1852. Wood burner.. Weight, total, 59,000 lbs.: arcight on drivers, 35,900 lbs.; cylinders, 16 in. # 22 in.; 
drivers, 78 in. 
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The “Atalanta” as Rebuilt at Altoona in 1865. 


Fitted to burn coal inetead of wood. Weight, total, about 62,000 lbs.; weight on drivers, about 38,000 lbs, ; cylinders, 16 in. x 22 in.; drivers, 60 in. 
Scrapped in 1870. 
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Civil War the cavalry of the Confederate army, under command of 
General Stuart, raided and burned Chambersburg on July 30, 1864, 
and included in the property destroyed were the shops and round- 
house of the Cumberland Valley Railroad, but the “Pioneer” fortu- 
nately escaped this fire, which damaged some of the company’s 
other engines, as it was then in service and was run to a place of 
safety. The last time it was run under its own steam was on 
October 22, 1901, when it was fired up and run by General Foreman 
J. L. Lawrence out of Chambersburg with the intention of exhibiting 
it in operation at Carlisle, Pa., during the con.inuance of a sesqui- 
centennial celebration at that place, but when within about one 
mile of the twn a flue burst and the engine had to be “assisted” into 
a siding by the track repairmen. It afterward was taken back to 











Sandbox, Rod and Connections; “Fury”? and Other Engines. 
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Master Mechanic of the company. No further mention of them 
will be made in connection with this article, except to state that the 
last one passed into the hands of a junk dealer in 1886, and was 
doubtless cut up. 

Three Wilmarths, named “Antelope,” “Atalanta” and “Eagle,” 
were built for the Pennsylvania in 1852-3. All had 16x22 in. 
cylinders; the “Antelope” and “Ata- 
lanta’” had 78-in. driving wheels, and 
the total weight ranged from 55,800 
to 61,300 lbs., and that on the drivers 
from 35,900 to 37,900 lbs. The 
“Hagle” only had 66-in. drivers, other- 
wise the engines were uniform in de- 
sign. -Considerable trouble appears 
to have been experienced with the 
first two before their service became 
satisfactory, and this in connection 
with two serious accidents to one of 
them caused by running into obstruc- 
tions on the line at night, gave them 
an unsavory reputation with the men. 
Eventually the 78-in. wheels were re- 
moved and others of 66-in. diameter 
were substituted. The safety-valves 
were all at a later day placed on the 
dome, and a plain column with the 
whistle on its top replaced the com- ] 
bined safety-valve and whistle-column po pac: eel — Pry = 
shown in the line drawing of “Ata- alanta” as originally built. 


, 





Whistle Stand and Whistle. 
Substituted in later years for 
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Frame of Later Wilmarth Engines. 


Chambersburg, where it remained until shortly before the opening 
of the St. Louis Exposition, when it was sent there, and after the 


close of that show was taken with another ancient locomotive to. 


form part of a museum contemplated by, or under the auspices of, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, if I have been correctly informed. This 
museum, however, is either yet in the “proposed” state, or has been 
abandoned, and the “Pioneer” is lying in a roundhouse at Martins- 
burg, W. Va., awaiting developments. 

In 1852 two Wilmarth engines of the “compensated” type were 
built for the Cumberland Valley from designs by Alba Smith, the 
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lanta” and also in that of the “Fury.” The peculiar connection 
to the sand-valves was also replaced by a straight rod. In 1865 
“Atalanta,” which by that time was known as No. 40, was partly 
rebuilt at Altoona shops, as shown in the line drawing. The fire- 
box was arranged to burn bituminous coal, Sellers injectors replaced 
the pumps, shifting links took the place of the hooks, the outside 
frames were taken off and other minor changes made as will be 
evident from an inspection of the two drawings. In this rebuilt 


form the engine continued in passenger service until 1870, when it 
was cut up. 


Its rebuilt appearance as shown is decidedly neat. 
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Cumberland Valley Engine ‘‘Pioneer.” 


One of three “Shanghais’ built by Seth Wilmarth in 1871. 


Weight, 26,-000 lbs.; cylinders, 9 in. « 14 in.; drivers, 54 in. ; tank capacity, 600 gals. 
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The “Antelope” and “Eagle” were transferred in 1865 to the 
Philadelphia & Erie divison, where they rendered several years’ 
service before going the way of the “Atalanta.” 

Since boyhood I have heard rather vague statements from some 
of the older men on different divisions of the road, which when put 
together imply that a fourth Wilmarth was built for the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, but was lost overboard in its passage 
from Boston to Philadelphia by vessel and was never recovered 
In one instance this story named a Smith & Perkins engine as the 
derelict, but if torrect at all the conditions of those days would 
rather indicate the Wilmarth engine as the “missing link.” The 
most authentic data at my command is a distinct remembrance that 
an extra tender used on the Pittsburgh division between 1853 and 
1860 was often referred to in my presence during boyhood as having 
belonged to an engine which was lost at sea. 

In this connection mention might be made of contin engine 
owned by the Cumberland Valley, which was named “Jenny Lind,” 
and was an almost exact counterpart of the “Pioneer,” but bore a 
badge plate, naming the C. V. R. R. Co. as builder and the date 
of 1878. From various “earmarks” I believed this engine to have 
also been a Wilmarth, rebuilt at the time named on the plate, but 


the company’s officials are positive that this is not the case. The | 


“Jenny Lind” differed only from the “Pioneer” in having a longer 
rear extension of the frame, with a sort of observation room or car 
for the use of officials built on it and a four-wheel truck underneath. 
This engine was only cut up within the last two years. 

The confirmation of much of the foregoing data is due to the 
courtesy of M. N. Forney, J. Snowden Bell, Esq., W. H. Taft and 
various officials and employees of the Pennsylvania and Cumber- 
land Valley railroads. 








The Portland & Seattle Railway. 





BY H. COLE ESTEP. 

Probably the most spectacular piece of railroad construction in 

the United States to-day is the new line of the Portland & Seattle 
from Spokane, Wash., to Portland, Ore., by way of Pasco and the 
north bank of the Columbia river. The Portland & Seattle is, as is 
well known, a corporation owned jointly by the Northern Pacific and 
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tion was made during the summer and fall of that year. The locat- 
ing engineers and their parties who actually did the work of lay- 
ing out this line deserve the highest praise for the unflinching 
courage and silent heroism they manifested in the daily perform- 
ance of their duties. The Portland & Seattle is built for miles and 
miles along cliffs on the north bank of the Columbia river, ranging 
from 100 to 700 ft. in height. Not only are there sheer cliffs, but 
the erosion has worn them into shapes of inconceivable ruggedness,, 
the famous banks of the Rhine being tame in comparison. Pillars, 
pinnacles, sharp rocks and deep, narrow, perpendicular walled 
gorges abound. Only those who have had the experience and know 
what such work is can appreciate the difficulties encountered in 
locating a line through such a district. Passengers will ride over 
the finished track and admire the precipitous scenery, but as the 
writer stood on the nearly finished grade, which had been literally 
torn from the cliff by tons of blasting powder, and beheld the 
ragged face of the mountain, he could not help but think of and 
admire the splendid courage of the men who, suspended day after 
day on slender ropes, the sky above, the vicious, swirling river 
below, had slowly and painfully created a line of railroad over 
these places. The thought came that it was not dollars, after all, 
that produced the Portland & Seattle, but engineering skill and 
courage. 

The ultimate purpose is to build a line from Spokane to Port- 
land, a distance of 375 miles, with a branch 75 miles long to 
Lewiston, Idaho. The work now practically complete is that por- 
tion of the main line from Portland to Pasco, 230 miles, and the 
branch to Lewiston. The Spokane end is not so far advanced. 
Track laying is in progress between Portland and Pasco at this 
writing, and all the difficult, subaqueous work on the big bridges 
near Vancouver has been completed. Fifty miles between Portland 
and Pasco is being double tracked. 

The road from east to west is level or down hill all the way. 
The maximum grade is 0.2 per cent. compensated for curvature; 
the maximum curves are 3 deg., spiraled according to the best 
modern practice. When these facts are considered, some of the 
difficulties encountered in locating along the tortuous bluffs of the 
Columbia can be appreciated. From Spokane to Cow creek, in 
Adams county, Washington, on the main line, and from Lewiston 
to Washtucna on the Lewiston line, there are no special features. 
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Scale of miles. 





Map of the Portland & Seattle from Portland, Ore., to Pasco, Wash. 


Great Northern railroads. Its name is scarcely accurate, however, 
as the line does not go within 180 miles of Seattle. 

The road is being built ostensibly to get a direct low-grade 
freight route between eastern Washington and the coast and thus 
avoid the haul over the Cascade mountains. At present, on the 
western side, trains must be lifted from sea level to an elevation 
of 2,800 ft. in a distance of 75 miles. As a matter of fact, however, 
the Portland & Seattle would not have been built for years had it 
not been for the invasion of the state of Washington by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union Pacific. As soon as 
it was certain that these lines were building to Puget Sound, the 
Hill lines set to work on the Portland & Seattle in order to retain 
for themselves the only remaining water grade from the “Inland 
Empire” to tidewater. Construction work on the “North Bank” 
line, as the portion from Pasco to Portland is called, was actually 
begun simply in order to keep the other roads out; thus a project 
which, like all other Washington railroad schemes dates back about 
twenty years, became a reality. 

Preliminary surveys were commenced early in 1905. The loca- 


The road through these sections is simply an ordinary first-class 
line through a broken country. There are six points of special 
interest on the work, located as follows: Near Cow creek and 
Washtucna, in Adams and Franklin counties; Pasco and Kenne- 
wick; Cliffs and Grand Dalles, in Klickitat county; Cape Horn in 
Skamania county, and the line from Image, in Clarke county, 
Washington, to Portland. These will be taken up in the order 
named. 

At the junction of Cow creek and the Palouse river, in Adams 
county, the Portland & Seattle encounters the most expensive 
stretch of railroad construction, except that in Devils’ canyon, ever 
known in Washington. The valley is crooked and entered fre- 
quently by steep, narrow gulches; the road’ is built across a suc- 
cession of “hog backs” and gulches. EHighty-foot cuts are followed 
by 90-ft. fills in alternation; short tunnels are frequent; high steel 
trestles are necessary in many places. At one point, near the 
ranch of James Kennedy, one of the largest of the “hog backs” 
was piercec by several long, narrow tunnels, which were loaded 
with many hundred pounds of powder, and then the whole hill was 
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blown off at one shot. 
demonstrated the economy of removing large masses of rock by this 
method. 

Approaching Washtucna the line crosses a flat part of the 
coulee (many peculiar valleys in the region having no direct outlet 
are called coulees) on a fill approximately 6,000 ft. long and aver- 
aging 50 to 60 ft. in height. Here the line crosses the Palouse 
branch of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation. A concrete arch 
has been built to permit the latter to pass under the fill. The line 








Hydraulic Excavation of a Deep Cut near St. John’s. 


passes the town of Washtucna on the side of Quality hill, several 
hundred feet above the village, and proceeding southwestward 
down the coulee, practically parallels the O. R. & N., the grade 
being in general about 8 ft. above the older line. Passing Kahlotus, 
in Franklin county, the line cuts off one corner of Lake Kahlotus 
on a huge fill, and proceeds, with easier construction, down to 
Pasco. It was first proposed to cross the lake on a trestle, 
but the more permanent and satisfactory rock fill was finally 
adopted. 

At Pasco occurs the first crossing of the Columbia river. The 
Northern Pacific has recently rebuilt its bridge at this point, and 
the new structure will be used jointly by the two roads. From 
Kennewick, on the west side of the river, the North Bank line 











Erecting First Span of Columbia River Bridge. 


proper commences. The construction is fairly easy along the upper 
Columbia. Fences similar to the snow fences on eastern lines 
have been erected at dangerous points to keep off drifts of the fine 
sand abounding in the vicinity. For 20 miles west of Pasco, to 
Tomar, the line is double tracked. It is single track the rest of 
the way to Cape Horn, because a double track along the cliffs of the 
north bank would entail an expense at present altogether out of 
proportion to its usefulness. 

Cliffs, half way down the river, will be a division point and 
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The blast was a decided success and vividly will have a roundhouse, coaling station, switch yard and other 


usual facilities. About 23 miles below Cliffs is Grand Dalles, oppo- 
site Dalles, Ore. The elevation of Dalles is 103, of Pasco, 389, and 
the distance between them is 130 miles, the average grade being 
2.2 ft. per mile. 

Below Grand Dalles the difficult solid rock construction com- 
mences. Nearly all the grade from this point to within 30 miles 
of Vancouver had to be blasted out of solid rock cliffs varying in 
height from 100 to 700 ft. There are 17 tunnels on the line from 
Pasco to Vancouver. The most notable of these is the Cape Horn 
tunnel, 24 miles east of Vancouver. It is half a mile long, single 
track, and bored through solid rock. From Cape Horn (Cruzatt 
station on the P. & S.) to Vancouver the construction is somewhat 
easier and this portion is double tracked. 

Approaching Vancouver the line leaves the bluffs and curves 
down across the flats, crossing the east portion of the military 
reservation on a double-track fill averaging 16 ft. in height. The 
west end of the reservation, as well as the business portion of the 
town of Vancouver, is traversed by a double-track pile trestle. The 
fact that heavy concrete abutment walls are built at all road and 
street crossings under this trestle indicates that it is the intention 
to fill it as soon as the work can be conveniently done. At Van- 
couver there is to be a switch yard and junction with the Van- 











Cape Horn on the Columbia River Before Work on the Portland 
& Seattle Was Begun. 


couver branch of the Northern Pacific. This branch, 30 miles long, 
extending from Kalama, on the main line, to Vancouver, will become 
a part of the main line of the Northern Pacific as soon as the big 
bridges and heavy work on the Portland & Seattle between Van- 
couver and Portland are completed. Northern Pacific trains will be 
run to Vancouver and thence to Portland on the P. & S., using the 
magnificent new bridge over the Columbia. The historic old car 
ferry between Kalama and Goble will be abandoned and the line 
between Goble and Portland will be used almost exclusively by the 
Astoria & Columbia River Railroad. The Northern Pacific is now 
engaged in revising and straightening the Vancouver branch. When 
this relocation is finished the line will be first-class in every 
respect, this work being virtually a part of the construction of the 
Portland & Seattle. 

Probably the most interesting section of the Portland & Seattle 
from an engineering standpoint is the eight miles between Van- 
couver and Portland. This short stretch includes three large steel 
bridges, three double-track draw spans, a steel trestle 1,968 ft. long, 
and one of the largest earth cuts on the road. The road is double- 
tracked from Vancouver to Portland. 

The difficult work on the great Columbia river bridge is com- 
pleted at this writing. The piers are practically finished. The 
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bridge, omitting inches, is 2,806 ft. long, divided into ten spans as 
follows from east to west (i. e., from Vancouver toward Portland): 
First span, 189 ft.; draw span, 467 ft.; third span, 375 ft.; fourth 
span, 269% ft.; fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth spans, each 269 ft.; 
rinth span, 268 ft.; tenth span, 162 ft. The bridge is double track, 
its inside dimensions being: width, 2/ ft. 6 in.; height, 22 ft. 6 in. 
A swinging draw is used, which when open, leaves two channels 
each 200 ft. wide. The piers are set on pile foundations. Those 
near the center of the stream are 115 ft. high, and at this writing 
project about 20 ft. above water. The piers are built with concrete 
cores and granite facings. The steel work is being furnished by 
the American Bridge Company. The bridge will be the largest and 
finest in this section of the country. 

Following the Columbia river bridge is a steel trestle consist- 
ing of 24 82-ft. spans, 1,968 ft. in all, over the swampy end of the 
island opposite Vancouver. The trestle is fol- 
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ing genius and is by all means the most expensive and best built 
line in the west. The general contractors are Siems & Shields, 
St. Paul, Minn. The engineering officers of the Portland & Seattle 
Railway are: N. D. Miller, Chief Engineer; J. E. Turner, Assistant 
Chief Engineer; B. L. Crosby, Bridge Engineer. 








Railroad Museum of the German Government. 





The German Government has recently established a railroad 
museum in Berlin of which Germany may justly be proud. It was 
formally opened by the Emperor some months ago, but only one sec- 
tion was ready that time. All sections of the building are now 
open to the public. It is housed in the abandoned terminal of the 
Berlin-Hamburg line, which is situated in the northwestern section 
of Berlin. The exterior of the building has been left unchanged, 





lowed by another steel truss bridge 1,465 ft. 
long over Oregon slough, divided into eight 
spans as follows from east to west (omitting 
inches): First span, 161 ft.; second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh spans, each 
162 ft., and draw span, 332 ft. A swinging 
draw is used here also, leaving two 150-ft. 
clear channels when open. 

The line enters northeast Portland, crosses 
some of the low land on a high fill, and 
traverses the suburb of St. Johns through a 
cut approximately 1% miles long and 90 ft. 
deep at the west end. The cut is in earth, 
sand and loose gravel, and will require the 
excavation of 1,000,000 cu. yds. to complete it. 
It is being worked from both ends; from the 
east end by steam shovel in standard Amer- 
ican fashion, while the west end is being 
sluiced down into the river by hydraulic meth- 
ods. The water is pumped to the head works 
through a 10-in. riveted sheet-iron pipe, the 
stream is played on the earth and the mix- 
ture of water and earth is carried back to 
the river in a sheet-iron lined flume. It 
is said that 1,600 cu. yds. per day is excavated in this way. 

The slopes of the cut are being trimmed by-a donkey engine 
and scraper. The engine is placed on one side of the cut with a 
cable leading across to the other, to the end of which an ordinary 
drag scraper is attached. The scraper is started properly and is 
then dragged down the slope by the engine. It is hauled back by a 
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Interior of Main Hall; German Railroad 


team, which at the same time drags another scraper down the oppo- 
site slope. 

The Willamette river is spanned by a 1,700 ft. truss bridge with 
swinging draw span similar in general to the Columbia river bridge. 
After crossing the river the line ends at what is called the Portland 
outside yard, a switch yard built on a plot of ground 150 acres 
in extent. 

The whole road is a splendid monument to American engineer- 





Museum. 











Government Railroad Museum in Berlin. 

but inside many changes were made, chiefly in the cellar, where 
a large power plant was installed to generate steam for heating, 
electricity for lighting and operating motors, and compressed air to 
work several models for demonstrating purposes. The exhibition 
space covers 52,000 sq. ft. and comprises a long main hall with 
arched glass roof, and a number of smaller rooms in both wings. 
A few exhibits were so large, however, that 
they had to be placed outside in the adjoining 
courtyard. 

The museum comprises three large sec- 
tions: <A, railroads; B, marine engineering; 
C, architectural and construction work. By 
far the largest space is occupied by the rail- 
road department, which is divided into eight 
groups. The exhibits represent chiefly mod- 
ern apparatus, the historical part being lim- 
ited. Explanatory notes are often given, sup- 
plemented by many photographs, drawings and 
other literature. Many of the models of ap- 
paratus can be operated to illustrate their 
working. 

In the first group are rails of all kinds, 
switches, crossings, sleepers, both old and new. 
Samples of ballast and material for the main- 
tenance of a road, also the tools used are 
shown. Of particular interest are sections of 
wornout rails and sleepers which show the 
tremendous stresses to which they are sub- 
jected on busy lines. The influence of shocks 
exerted by the rolling stock on the roadbed, 
etc., is illustrated by samples prepared in a 
special testing plant. A diagram of the sizes 
of rails used since 1842 shows clearly the con- 
siderable increase in height, length and 
weight. A complete exhibit of crossing gates 
used on country roads with the necessary bells, 
lamps and gate-keeper’s houses is also included. 

In the next group are models of structures 
designed for various railroad purposes, such 
as stations, carsheds, water towers, coaling 
plants, bridges, tunnels, turntables and the like. The chief exhibit 
is a fine relief model of the Altona depot which is a good example 
of a modern German terminal. The first large iron bridge is rep- 
resented by a model of the Vistula bridge near Dirschau, completed 
in 1857. Drawings and photographs of old and modern bridges 
and tunnels give a good idea of this branch of engineering. A 
model of the ventilating plant of the Kaiser Wilhelm tunnel in- 
cluded in this section can be operated by a small fan, 
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Models of Crossing Gates and Exhibit of Track Tools. 


The next section is devoted to signaling and safety devices. No 
less than 500 devices designed to insure the safety of the travel- 
ing public are exhibited. An electrically operated interlocking plant 
and two mechanical plants are erected and can be operated in con- 
nection with a complete track layout, switches and signals outside 
the building. This is similar to the railroad exhibit of the German 
Government at the St. Louis. exposition in 1904. In addition an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking plant and a number of block system 
installations, in full size as well as in miniature, are to be seen 
inside. Many of them can be operated. They are equipped with 
telegraphic and telephonic apparatus connected with other parts of 
the system in order to show the mutual relation of each to the 
whole. Electric alarms, all apparatus used by the station master, 
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Exhibit of Signaling Devices. 
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and block signals for single and double tracks 
are placed ready for operation. Old and new 
types show the considerable development of 
these devices. 

The fourth department is the largest and 
to the general public the most interesting. It 
contains locomotives and cars. By far the 
greatest number of exhibits are models, the 
rest being photographs and drawings. The 
models are mostly one-fifth or one-tenth size, 
a few of the exhibits, however, being originals. 
These include the engine “Adler,” of the first 
German railroad—Niirnberg-Fiirth—of 1835, 
and the “Borussia,” of the Cologne-Minden 
line of 1858. Modern locomotives for goods 
and passenger service, mountain lines, indus- 
trial purposes, etc., are shown by models. 
Most of these fine models were made by ap- 
prentices of the Prussian State Railway shops, 
while others are presents from manufacturing 
firms. A full size exhibit represents the cab 
of a modern express engine and steps have 
been provided to allow visitors to climb u» 
on the platform. Another full size exhibit is 
the smokebox of a freight locomotive fitted 
with a Schmidt superheater which is so ex- 
tensively employed in Germany, and a third 
is an old boiler of a locomotive built in 1887 
which is cut open longitudinally and illus- 
trates not only the location of the various 
pipes, valves, grate, etc., but also shows the 
effect of fire and water on the sheets. Two 
brake testing racks, each consisting of 20 brakes of the Carpenter 
and Westinghouse types, respectively, are connected with the com- 
pressed air plant and can be used to demonstrate the action of 
brakes on a 20-car train. Numerous accessories supplement the 
locomotive section. 

A large variety of cars are shown, comprising first, second, third 
and fourth class passenger vehicles, also workmen’s, baggage, mail, 
funeral, hospital, dining and sleeping cars. The models are mostly 
one-fifth size and are made with a removable cover to allow in- 























Electric Truck Built in Germany. 
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spection of the interior. The most curious object is an open third 
class carriage of the old Breslau-Freiburg line built in 1843. It 
contains wooden benches, but has no windows or roof. Full size 
sleeping compartments of old and new cars are shown. The freight 
cars supplementing this group are ‘chiefly composed of cars for 
special purposes, for carrying long iron plates and bars, guns, long 
trees, glass, liquids, chemicals, cement, cattle, living fish, and the 
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trains are therefore pulled up by a_ steel cable running over 
a pulley and attached to a train on the adjoining track going 
down. 

The next department gives a chance to study railroad manage- 
ment from a business point of view. It contains sample printed 
matter such as rules for stationmasters, engineers, gatekeepers, 
switchmen, etc.,- exhibits of devices used in making up trains, 
communications, tools and uniforms of of- 
ficials. The method of weighing and checking 
baggage is illustrated by a full size elevator 
and scale. There is also a fully equipped 
ticket office with printing and stamping ma- 
chine. A collection of railroad tickets from 
the earliest times is mounted in albums which 
are locked and carefully guarded. Samples 
of goods chiefly carried on the freight trains 
are exhibited in a giass case. 

The last group is devoted to the finance 
and welfare work. Diagrams and literature 
illustrate the income and expenses of German 
railroads during the past 50 years and the 
enormous development of recent times. What 
Germany does for its railroad employees 
would be an object lesson to Americans. On 
German roads when an employee enters the 
service he is insured for his whole life against 
sickness and injury. In the museum is a 
large gilded obelisk which consists of three 
blocks representing in volume of gold the re- 
spective amounts of money spent for the re- 
lief of the sick, the injured, and on pensioned 
employees during the years 1895 to 1904. The 
total sum amounts to 131,451,321 marks, or 
$26,300,000. Relief models show exteriors of 
workmen’s dwellings, officers’ homes, hospitals 
and homes for aged employees. The interior 
equipment of these buildings is shown by pic- 





Model of Old Car Ferry Across the Rhine. 


like. Over 400 exhibits show accessories, such as axles, couplers, doors, 
windows, heating, lighting and ventilating devices, dynamos, etc. 
A collection of broken axles, worn wheels, bent rods, brake-shoes, 
tubes and boiler plates is very instructive. 

The next section is devoted to the application of electricity as 
a motive power. Many gifts have been re- 


tures and exhibits of medical instruments, 
beds, disinfecting apparatus, coffee-boilers, 
clothing and the like. 

In the museum building the main hall and the west wing are 
given up to the railroad department, while in the east wing is an 
exhibit of marine engineering and civil engineering work. It is 
not so large but is nevertheless interesting and instructive. A large 
and modern library and reading room is attached to the museum 





ceived from the two leading electrical firms, 
and this section is complete in every way. 
It shows the development of electric appar- 
atus from the earliest beginnings. Germany 
was the first country to use electricity for rail- 
road purposes and a large picture on the wall 
shows the first electric train of 1876 run dur- 
ing the Berlin exposition. The exhibit in- 
cludes full size controllers, rail-joints, over- 
head wires, insulators, track switches, under- 
ground conduits, motors, etc. The chief at- 
traction is a model one-tenth size of the high- 
speed car which exceeded 200 kilometers per 
hour during the 1903 trials on the Berlin- 
Zossen road. Also the first practical single- 
phase motor ever built is shown. 

The next department covers railroad shops 
and mechanical appliances. The Prussian 
Government does not build its own rolling 
stock, but owns several large shops where cars 
are repaired and rebuilt, samples of which 
work are exhibited. On a large table is 
mounted a relief model of the modern Opladen 
car shops belonging to the Elberfeld district, 
and a portion of the locomotive repair shops 
at the same place. The government devotes 
much attention to the care of apprentices in 
these shops, and many samples of their work 
are placed on exhibition, also models of typi- 
cal institutes for training such apprentices. 
The equipment of the shops is_ repre- 
sented by exhibits of machine tools, such as 
lathes for wheel-tires, steam hammers, hy- 
draulic wheel press, jacks for lifting cars 
and engines, traveling cranes, a Dowson gas plant, an attachment 
for quickly exchanging wornout wheels, etc. In the main hall a 
large tilting coal wagon unloader is shown by model, a device 
for changing trucks from the standard to the wider Russian gage, 
and vice versa, etc. Models of old and new railroad ferries are shown, 
and also a model representing the only stretch of track in 
Germany which is too steep for ordinary adhesion trains. The 
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Model of First Large Iron Railroad Bridge in Germany Built in 1857 at Dirschau 


over the Weichsel River. 


which in addition to the current journals and books chiefly con- 
cerning railroading contains many drawings and photographs and 
other valuable and rare documents. The museum is a worthy addi- 
tion to Germany’s educational institutions. The railroad man finds 
here many suggestions and ideas, while the public obtains an insight 
into many features of transportation about which there was always 
a mystery. 














GENERAL NEWS SECTION 


NOTES. 





A court in Cass county, Missouri, has held that the law of that 
state, forbidding the employment of telegraph operators over eight 
hours a day, is unconstitutional. 


Cornelius Burhans, a street car conductor of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
who has just been retired on a pension of $30 a month, has been 
a conductor on street car lines in that city for 46 years. He is 72 
years old. 


The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake has contracted for ten 
million barrels of crude fuel oil to be delivered within the next five 
years. The price increases from 30 cents a barrel in 1908 to 45 cents 
a barrel in 1911. 


The United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit has affirmed the judgment of the District Court, given at Min- 
neapolis last May, fining the Great Northern Railroad $15,000 for 
granting illegal rebates. 


Judge VanDevanter, in the Federal Court, has restrained the 
state railroad commissioners of Arkansas from enforcing a reduced 
rate on cotton, which they had ordered to go into effect September 
16. The case wi!l be heard October 15, 


The Texas Railroad Commission is going to order reciprocal 
demurrage. The legislature at its last regular session passed a law 
authorizing the commission to adopt rules and regulations to govern 
this matter and a public hearing will be given October 8. 


Press despatches from Chicago last Monday say that the prin- 
cipal railroads doing business in Kansas have decided to comply 
with the order of the railroad commission of that state requiring 
the reduction of all passenger fares to 2 cents a mile on the 4t) of 
October. 

It is estimated that the number of colonists arriving in southern 
California this month will amount to a total of 10,000, about 5,000 
having arrived in the first week of the month. It is believed that 
the number of new settlers in the state this year, up to the end of 
December, will amount to 30,000. 


_ The State Railroad Commission of Texas has ordered that be- 
tween competing points the passenger fare by all railroads must be 
as low as that by the shortest line. The commission has also or- 
dered that the long-and-short-haul rule (as laid down in the Inter- 
state Commerce law) shall be observed in all cases in Texas. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has a tie treating plant at Green- 
ville, Tex., which for most of the time for a year or more has not 
been in operation because the machinery was being changed. Ties 
will now be treated by the Rueping or creosote process instead of 
by the zine chloride process, which was found unsatisfactory. 


At a hearing before the New York State Public Service Com- 
mission at Buffalo last week, the Secretary of the Corn Exchange 
gave statistics showing that shippers last autumn had to wait from 
six to 66 days for freight cars. The longest delay was in the case 
of an order for 26 cars asked for from the New York Central to be 
delivered to the City Elevator. 


A hundred or more companies and individuals owning refrig- 
erator and tank cars are proposing to form an association. The 
owners of these classes of cars are not inclined to join the Indi- 
vidual Car Owners’ Association which was recently started at Pitts- 
burgh, believing that the Pittsburgh men, mostly coal car owners, 
will have to sell their cars to the railroads. 


In Huron county, Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
been sued for $100 damages for running a train last June from 
Chicago Junction to Cleveland, 110 miles, in which there was a 
coupler without an uncoupling chain, thus making it necessary for 
the brakeman to go between the cars. This suit is prosecuted at 
the instance of the Ohio State Railroad Commission. 


It is announced in Philadelphia that the Pennsylvania and the 
Reading railroads will, on October 1, reduce to 2 cents a mile all 
passenger fares now higher than that figure. The expected decision 
from the higher court in the suit which was appealed by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will not be issued before October. The Balti- 
more & Ohio will also adopt the 2-cent rate in Pennsylvania. 


The state health commissioner of Pennsylvania has ordered that 
sheets in sleeping cars must be long enough to turn over at the 
upper end 24 in. As the only sleeping cars in Pennsylvania are 


those run by the Pullman Company, in which the blankets are cov- 
ered with sheets their whole length, this order would seem to be 
rather behind the times. The health commissioner also orders that 
in parlor cars the porters must not brush the clothing of passengers, 
except at the end of the car. Nothing is said about the application 
of a rule of this kind to sleeping cars. Probably the commissioner 
recognizes this as a problem too tough to be tackled offhand. 


The Yale and Harvard, the new. turbine steamers of the Metro- 
politan Steamship Company, running between New York and Boston, 
made their first regular trips on the night of September 18, one 
steamer leaving Boston and the other New York at 5 p.m., and each 
reaching their destination the next morning at about 7:30. The 
distance is 292 miles. The vesse!s were well loaded with passengers, 
one of them having 400. 


The Superintendent of Motive Power of the Long Island Rail- 
road has been arrested for misdemeanor in allowing a locomotive 
to be run in the Long Island City yard by an Italian !aborer, the 
engine having run over and killed an engine-inspector while it was 
in charge of the Italian. Under the Penal Code of New York it is 
a misdemeanor to allow an engine to be run by a person who cannot 
read and write the English language. 


A statement is going the rounds of the newspapers that in a 
single year the railroads of the country have been fined over $800,000 
for unsatisfactory handling of the mails; and the New York Cen- 
tral is said to have had nearly $37,000 deducted from its compensg- 
tion in the three months ending March 31 last. Not all of the fines 
are for slow movement of trains: a considerable portion is for care- 
lessness or neglect in the handling or delivery of bags. 


A press despatch from Omaha, September 24, says that the four 
principal railroads of Nebraska have succeeded in keeping their 
suits against the state in the Federal Court. They brought injunc- 
tion suits against the enforcement of a 15 per cent. reduction in 
certain freight rates which was ordered by the legislature, and the 
Attorney-General of the state sought to have the questions adjudi- 
cated in the Supreme Court of the state. In this he has been de- 
feated. 


A reporter at Bloomington, IIl., is the latest expounder of the 
conservative sensation. He has issued the story about a freight 
car being lost “unbeknownst.” This time it occurred on the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. Conductor Boughter started to set out four cars 
at Woodland Junction one night recently and found that only three 
of them were in the train. The train had broken in two some 
distance back and one car was found off the track; but it was put 
on again and the train was coupled up and moved on without any 
serious damage being observed. A following train, however, found 
the missing car standing nearly upright just clear of the track. 


It is reported from the City of Mexico that the judges of the 
district courts in Mexico have been officially advised to cease their 
unjust practice of detaining and imprisoning railroad employees 
on charges of manslaughter when men are killed by trains. There 
have been many cases where, in consequence of the unavoidable 
death of a tramp walking on the track, the engineman and per- 
haps other men on the train have been arrested and imprisoned 
for months awaiting trial on a serious charge, the officers of the 
law evidently assuming that someone on the train was necessarily 
blameworthy. It appears that President Diaz has ordered this prac- 
tice stopped and that the present notice has been made necessary 
because the President’s order has not been uniformly obeyed. It is 
gratifying to see that Mexican practice in this respect is in the way 
of improvement. Before long Mexico will be more civilized than 
New York city in this respect. 








A Tip for the New Haven Road. 





According to a story going the rounds of the press, experiments 
have been conducted by the head of the government college at Car- 
acas, Venezuela, to determine how much electric force electric eels 
are capable of yielding. Copper wire collars were put around the 
necks of 100 of these creatures and connections were made between 
all the collars and a motor, the eels being in a zinc bath. Twenty 
horse-power current was generated, and with this the scientist ran 
a mill and lighted up his house and grounds. The power from one 
eel sufficed to produce a 45-candle incandescent light. It was found 
that a motor car can be run for 24 hours with 100 eels in a tank 
3 ft, long and 1% ft. square, and weighing complete less than 
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200 lbs. On this basis it is estimated that the largest ocean steamers 
afloat can be run with 200,000 eels, producing 40,000 h.p., and con- 
tained in a tank not larger than 10 by 10 by 15. This plant, of 
course, will have to be duplicated so that when the energy in one 
is exhausted it can be hoisted from the hold to the deck so that the 
sunlight may infuse new energy into it while the power is furnished 
by the relay plant. 

It is plain that this story did not originate in New York, or 
at any rate not in Wall street. To be complete it should include 
a plan for a corporation, with suitable blocks of preferred and com- 
mon stock, with a prospectus setting forth the number of hatcheries, 
receiving stations, barrels, trainers, electricians, switch boards, ac- 
cumulators, etc., that would be required by a concern established 
to supply eels to all the transatlantic and coastwise steamships. 
On the New Haven road one night recently a thousand suburban 
passengers were detained from their dinner tables for an hour or 
two by the 11,000-volt current going astray and leaving trains stand- 
ing dead. We are quite sure that no eel, properly trained, would 
ever be guilty of such dereliction. . 








Belmont Tunnel Test Trip. 





The formal “first trip” through the north tube of the Belmont 
tunneis under the East river, New York, was made on September 24. 


The guests included, among others, members of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the First district, some of 
the higher city officials, and officers of the companies op- 


erating the subway, elevated and surface lines. The car made 
the round trip between Third avenue and _ Forty-second 
street, Manhattan, and Van Alst avenue and Fourth street, Long 
Island City. At the luncheon afterward, August Belmont, Chairman 
of the Board of the Interborough Rapid Transit, said, in part: 

“We acquired this franchise in February, 1902, under advice of 
Strong & Cadwalader that the franchise was perfectly valid, but, 
notwithstanding, there were certain technicalities to be reviewed. 
Up to this time the history of corporations in this state was that any 
company that had undertaken seriously to perfect its franchises and 
construct the road before the expiration of the franchises was en- 
titled to an extension of the time. We had 18 months to do this 

‘work, but we believed that if we went forward earnestly and sin- 
cerely we would have no difficulty in obtaining an extension. 

“You krow the reason why we did not get it. Public clamor 

‘against extension in franchises in perpetuity had arisen in the mean- 

time. This was a great injustice to the company, as we were the 
only one that had actual work under way, and we were trying sin- 
cerely to get the work done by the first of January, 1907, and had 
no obstacles been thrown in the way the work would have been 
completed during the term of the franchise. I have not a word of 
regret nor have any of my associates. 

“As to the legality of the franchises, the courts have not yet 
condemned them. As for us, we have still to learn that we have 
done anything illegal. The city has nothing to say concerning the 
franchises only as to that part in Manhattan and a small part in 
Long Island City. The portion under the East river is in control 
of the state of New York, from which we obtained legal permits. 
From the bulkhead line in Long Isiand City to Fourth street we 
have obtained a grant in perpetuity from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

“The company is prepared to operate whenever it can be done 
under any reasonable and fair arrangements. It is impossible for 
anybody to make that tunnel pay for three or four years. The busi- 
ness is not there to pay interest on the cost of the tunnel and the 
equipments. It is not as valuable to us as it is to the city of New 
York. 

“The Interborough company is the only company, in my experi- 
ence, that can claim the distinction of doing any serious service for 
the improvement of traffic conditions in Greater New York, in spite 
of the abuse it has received. I say that the treatment of this com- 
pany has not been such as to inspire further effort on the part of 
private enterprise, and until private enterprise is encouraged and 
confidence restored we won’t have any improvement.” 








Steel Ties on the Bessemer & Lake Erie. 





The Bessemer & Lake Erie has completed plans for using steel 
ties on its lines next year. More than 70,000 will be used for 
renewals and repairs, where wooden ties are now in use. By the 
end of next year more than 90 miles of track will be laid with steel 
ties. Railroads controlled by the United States Steel Corporation 
are now uSing over $500,000 worth of steel ties, or enough to lay 
160 miles of track. Roads not identified with the corporation are 
using about 120,000 steel ties on 40 miles of track. During the pres- 
ent year the company has sold about 3,000 tons of ties. A plan has 
been completed whereby the ties can be insulated, making them 
_ available for electric roads, 
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President Finley on Postponement of Improvements. 





The following is from a statement by President Finley, of the 
Southern Railway: “It has been represented that work has been 
stopped and forces reduced as a measure of retaliation against ad- 
verse state legislation. In no case has this been true. Current rail- 
road inceme is insufficient to provide funds necessary for extensive 
improvements and betterments. These can only be provided for, now 
as in the past, by obtaining new capital. Present financial condi- 
tions and the present attitude of investors toward railroad securities 
are such that it is impossible, for the moment, to sell securities 
on a basis that any business concern, managed in accordance with 
sound business principles, would be justified in accepting. It has, 
therefore, been necessary to postpone many important projects for 
improvements. Only those will be pushed to completion at this 
time on which work has progressed so far that the public and the 
railroad can receive the benefit of their completion at an early date. 
Other projects have not been abandoned, but will be carried out 
just as soon as conditions are such that the necessary capital can 
be secured. Forces have been reduced and expenses curtailed, in 
the same ratio, in those states in which there has been no adverse 
legislative action as in others.” 








Judge Shull on the Two-Cent Law. 





In the case of the Susquehanna River & Western Railroad, 13 
miles long, Judge Shull, of the Perry County Court, Pennsylvania, 
has declared the two-cent fare law of that state in derogation of 
both the United States and the Pennsylvania constitutions. He 
quotes figures of the company’s earnings to show that the enforce- 
ment of the rate would be confiscatory. He says that the act is a 
“caprice of a Legislature many of whose members, without rhyme 
or reason, facts or figures, information or reputation, were pledged 
to perform the act in the name of ‘reform.’ We might say of reform 
as was said by Madame Roland of liberty in the days of the French 
Revolution: ‘Oh, Liberty, Liberty! How many crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name!’” To compel this company to comply with the 
law would rob the bondholders of their securities, deprive the com- 
munity of the facilities for transportation of freight and confiscate 
the property and franchises of the stockholders. 








Forty Passengers Killed in Mexico. 





In a collision between a passenger train and a freight on the 
Mexican Central, near Aguascalientes, on September 19, 40 or more 
passengers were killed and 34 injured. 








In the South. 





A southern railroad had stationed, at a highway crossing, an 
old negro watchman, whose duties consisted in warning travelers 
when a train approached. One night a wagon belonging to a farmer 
was struck, resulting in a bad accident. The company was, of course, 
sued for damages, and at the trial the old darky replied to the 
questions put to him in a clear, direct fashion. Among these ques- 
tions was one as to whether he was sure that he had swung his 
lantern across the road when he perceived the train approach. The 
negro replied: 

“TI shorely did, sah!” 

The trial resulted in a verdict for the company and the counsel 
took early occasion to compliment the aged negro on his excellent 
testimony. To which the latter replied: 

“Thankee, Marse John, but I was shorely skeered when dat 
lawyer man begin to ask me about de lantern. I was afeared for a 
minute dat he was goin’ to ask me if it was lit or not. De oil done 
give out some time befo’ de accident!”—Ezchange. 








President Diaz’s Review of Mexican Railroads. 





In his recent message to the National Congress of Mexico, Presi- 
dent Diaz gave a review of the progress of railroad construction 
in that country as follows: 

“The unpropitious condition of the foreign markets is the reason 
that arrangements for the merger of the National Railroad of 
Mexico and the Mexican Central Railway have not been consum- 
mated. A decree was issued on July 6, last, laying down the lines 
along which the Mexican company that will take over the two prop- 
erties in question is to be incorporated; but in view of the circum- 
stances it does not seem wise to go on as yet with the incorporation 
or with the financial operations to which it must give rise. 

“Last January the formal inauguration of freight traffic over 
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the Tehuantepec National across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec took 
place. During the first five months of operation 123,000 tons of 
goods were transported across the isthmus, giving a monthly average 
of 24,600 tons. The company has received 300 new freight cars, 
which, with those built and repaired at its shops, give an equipment 
of 1,062 freight cars. The earnings of this railroad have increased 
by reason of the new freight traffic, the proportion of increase in 
earnings in the last half year from January to June last, as co.a- 
pared with the same period of the previous year, being 265 per cent. 

“The new railroads built in Mexico during the last six months 
aggregated 171 miles, the largest contributions of new track being 
those of the lines between Jarita and Columbia, on a branch of the 
National; the extension of the Pan-American; the line between 
Ocotlan and Ototonilco, which is a branch of the Mexican Central; 
the Cananea, Yaqui River & Pacific; and the line from Navajoa to 
Guadalajara. In addition to the new track, subject to federal juris- 
diction, there were new lines subject to state jurisdiction con- 
structed, aggregating 128 miles, making a total of 299 miles of new 
track constructed during this period. The total length of the rail- 
roads of Mexico is 13,882 miles.” 








Rail Conference. 





The following announcement was made last Tuesday: “About 
30 representatives of the leading railroads and steel manufacturing 
companies are in attendance at the conferences. The steel rail ques- 
tion is being thoroughly discussed, and various types of rails which 
may help to solve the problem are being examined and considered. 
There is every indication that new types of rails will be agreed 
upon which will be satisfactory to railroads and manufacturers 


alike.” 








University Appointments. 





Howard C. Ford, C.E., has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Irrigation Engineering and Surveying at the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. Mr. Ford is a graduate of the University of Colorado 
and has been Instructor in Civil Engineering there for three years. 
Harry J. Kesner, a graduate of the Civil Engineering department of 
the University of Colorado, has been appointed Instructor in Bridge 
Engineering in the University of Minnesota. Clement C. Williams 
and Arthur P. Poorman have been appointed Instructors in Civil 
Engineering in the University of Colorado. Mr. Williams is’a gradu- 
ate of the University of Illinois and has been for nearly two years 
on the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Mr. Poorman is a recent 
graduate of the University of Illinois, and has since been in the 
Weber Concrete Construction Co. 








TRADE CATALOGUES. 





Ideal Power.—The leading article of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co.’s monthly for September is, “The Little Giant Drill Compared 
with a Stationary Engine and a Locomotive.” Asserting that the 
demand for high-speed portable pneumatic tools is temporary and 
that good practice will again come back to tools with maximum 
speed equal to the maximum cutting power of twist drills, com- 
parison of the work done by different classes of such drills is made 
with a stationary engine and with a locomotive, and a good case 
made out for the drills. Other articles are, “Sun’s Rays Converted 
Into Power”; “Packing Foreign Shipments’; “Compressed Air in 
Railway Shops,” being extracts from the discussion of a paper be- 
fore the Central Railway Club; “Pneumatic Tools on Egyptian State 
Railways,” and the program of the nineteenth annual convention 
of the American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association to be held in 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 8, 9 and 10. 





Drills.—The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio, sends 
a celluloid disc which shows, on one side, the feed per revolution 
per minute with high speed and the carbon drills for wrought iron, 
machinery steel, and soft tool steel; and, on the other side, the 
decimal equivalents of fractions. The disc is indestructible, it can 
be carried in the vest pocket and is a very convenient thing to have. 





MANUFACTURING AND BUSINESS. 








Edward Laterman has been appointed representative in New 
York city of the O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. P. Huntley, for some years Secretary of the Gould Coupler 
Company, New York, has been elected Vice-President and General 
Manager. He has been succeeded as Secretary by George G. Milne. 
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The American Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., turned out 
59,000 tons of fabricated steel during August, which is. said to be 
1,500 tons more than any structural steel plant has ever finished in 
one month. 


The Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa., has opened the 
office of its Canadian branch in the Sovereign Bank building, Mon- 
treal. V. K. Spicer, Western Manager, will remain in Canada for 
a few months to get this branch started. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., has let contracts to 
the Riter-Conley Company and the McClintic-Marshall Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, for buildings at its open hearth steel plant 
at Monessen, Pa. The work will require 3,500 tons of structural 
shapes. 


According to a Chicago despatch, the Pullman Company is now 
employing 8,000 men. Early this year its working force was 10,500 
men, but the company has caught up with its orders enough to allow 
of this reduction in employees. No further reduction, however, is 
contemplated. 


The Cuba Railroad recently bought a No. 4 “K” Gates crushing 
plant built by the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, Wis., for 
use at Camaguey, Cuba. This machine will be mounted on masonry 
foundation and fitted with smooth head and concaves; it is to be 
used to crush limestone to 2% in. size. 


The Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo., has 
moved its St. Louis sales department from 412 Lincoln Trust build- 
ing to 1401 Syndicate Trust building, and its New York sales office 
from the ‘Trinity building to 1 Wail street. A Denver, Colo., sales 
office has been opened in the Majestic building. 


The Pennsylvania recently equipped a large number of 100,000-lb. 
capacity cars with Schoen solid steel wheels, replacing cast-iron 
wheels. The marked capacity of these cars has been increased to 
110,000 lbs., with an allowance of 15 per cent. overload because the 
car bodies and truck frames are amply strong to carry the increased 
load. 


The Chicago & North-Western’s plant for treating railroad ties 
at Escanaba, Mich., is to be enlarged at an expense of $25,000. In 
addition to the Wellhouse process, now in use, the Rutger creosote 
process is to be employed hereafter. With the Wellhouse process 
(chloride of zinc) only soft timbers can be treated to advantage, 
but with the creosote process hard woods can be treated with profit. 


The Chilean Government is asking bids on railroad construction 
on the state railroads; also for an electric light plant, etc. The 
estimate is about $600,000. Address Minister of Industry, Commu- 
nications and Public Works, Santiago, Chile. A concession has been 
granted Sefior Pedro A. Rosseldt, of Santiago, for railroad construc- 
tion estimated at about $4,000,000. He may be addressed care of 
the Minister of Industry. 


During the traveling engineers’ convention in Chicago, special 
opportunity was given the members to examine in a body the new 
roundhouse and other up-to-date locomotive terminal facilities that 
have lately been finished by the Chicago & Western Indiana, one of 
the belt roads. The roundhouse is equipped with the Miller system 
for washing out and refilling boilers; it was installed by Julian L. 
Yale & Co., Chicago. A special train took the convention members 
to the terminal. 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has bought the 
business and plant of the Three Rivers Tool Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich. The machinery will be immediately installed at the pur- 
chasing company’s works at Cleveland. J. G. Matthews, former 
manager of the Three Rivers plant, will have charge of the making 
of the “Peerless” reamers. The blades of these tools are high-speed 
steel brazed into a body of low carbon steel. Both solid and expan- 
sion types will be made. 


The new power stations of the North Shore Electric at Waukee- 
gan and Blue Island, near Chicago, are furnished with alternating 
current electric cranes made by the Northern Engineering Works; 
Detroit, Mich. These are 30-ton and 25-ton capacity cranes respect- 
ively, 58 ft. and 39 ft. span. The larger crane is equipped with an 
auxiliary high-speed alternating current. hoist. The Black Hills 
Traction recently installed an eight-ton, 32-ft. span, Northern trav- 
eling crane at Spearfish, S. Dak. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until October 
14 for automatic fire-alarm telegraph systems, marine electric fix- 
tures, fire hose, hose nozzles, fire harness and attachments, firemen’s 
helmets, batteries, dynamite and blasting material, fusible plugs, 
wire, hoisting engines, shop machines, steel, iron, zinc, copper, brass, 
rivets, bolts, chain, wrought-iron. pipe, cast washers, gaskets, pack- 
ing, rubber and wire sleeves for dredges, canvas, cotton waste, kero- 
sene, oils, wrenches, ratchet drills, anvils, swage blocks, blacksmith’s 
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mandrel, tire-measuring wheels, crucibles, lamps, dump wagons, 


piles, bridge timber, etc. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission has ordered three steel barges 
of 400 tons capacity each from the Maryland Steel Company at 
$59,495, delivery to be made in 120 days. The bid of the United 
States Steel Corporation was for $85,575, delivery to be made in 
225 days. Other bids for the barges were: Newport News Ship- 
building & Drydock Company, $69,000, and Lewis Nixon, $76,950. 
The lowest bidder for six heavily constructed steel barges for 
rough work at Panama is the Maryland Steel Company at $125,700, 
delivery in 200 days, while the steel corporation quoted $135,300, 
delivery in 230 days. Bids for 12 more steel barges are to be called 
for soon. 


Iron and Steel. 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has ordered 8,000 tons of 
bridge steel. 

The New York Central & Hudson River has ordered 2,500 tons 
of bridge steel. 

The Lehigh Valley has ordered 2,250 tons of 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co. at $28 a ton. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul will soon give an order for 
2,500 tons of bridge steel for use on its Pacific extension. 

The Carnegie Steel Company has ordered 1,000 tons of fabri- 
cated steel from the American Bridge Company for a new power 
house at its Youngstown plant, 


Bessemer rails 








OBITUARY NOTICES. 





Samuel Sloan, Chairman of the Board of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, and formerly President of that company, died on 
September 22 at his home ai Garrison-on-Hudson. Mr. Sloan was 
nearly 90 years old. 

Henry Clarkson Wicker, formerly President of the Fort Worth 
& Rio Grande, died on September 20 at his home at Glen Cove, L. I. 
Mr. Wicker was born at North Ferrisburgh, Vt., in 1840. After 
graduating from Williston Academy, he began railroad work in 
1861 as a clerk in the general freight office of the Chicago & Alton. 
He was for two years an agent of the Chicago & Milwaukee, now 
part of the Chicago & North-Western, and in 1866 was made Gen- 
eral Freight Agent of the Chicago & Alton. Two years later he was 
appointed General Freight Agent of the North Missouri, now part 
of the Wabash, and in 1873 was made joint General Eastern Agent 
of the Chicago & North-Western, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. In 1875 he was appointed 
General Freight Agent of the Chicago & North-Western, being later 
made Freight Traffic Manager and then Traffic Manager. After being 
out of railroad service for a year, he was, in 1900, elected President 
and General Superintendent of the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, from 
which position he resigned, in the summer of 1901, to become a 
member of the governing board of the Southwestern Rate Asso- 


ciation. 


MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





(For dates of conventions and regular meetings of railroad conventions und 
engineering societies, etc., see advertising page 24.) 





Association of Railway Financial Officers. 





At a meeting held in Niagara Falls last week an association was 
organized, with this name, by the treasurers and financial officers 
of a number of prominent roads. The President is F. H. Hamilton, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Louis & San Francisco, St. Louis. 


Railway Signal Association. 











The annual meeting of this association will be held at Mil- 
waukee, October 8, 9 and 10. The first session will be called at 
10 o’clock Tuesday, the 8th. The headquarters of the association 


will be at the Hotel Pfister. 
At this meeting committee reports will be submitted as follows: 


Standard specifications for electric interlocking. 
Standard specifications for mechanical interlocking. 
Automatic block signal systems. 

Costs and estimates for installation. 


Committee on signaling: 

Standard specifications for automatic block signaling. 
Foreign current on automatic block signaling. 
Signal lamps. 

Maintenance of automatic block signals. 
Circuits for interlocked signals. 

Rubber covered wire. 

Maintenance manual controlled signals. 
Storage battery. 

Office records. 

Circuits for manual block signal systems. 
Signal definitions. 
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Vox. XLIII., No. 13. 


The Signal Appliance Association has arranged for a theatre 
party on the evening of the 8th and for carriage rides and other 
entertainments for the ladies on both Tuesday and Wednesday. 
on Wednesday evening there is to be a banquet at which the fol- 
lowing gentlemen are expected to speak: G. R. Peck, General Coun- 
sel of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; W. A. Gardner, Vice- 
President of the Chicago & North-Western; Azel Ames, Jr., Signal 
<ngineer of the New York Central & Hudson River; John I. Beggs, 
General Manager of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Com- 
pany, and E. Morse, President of the Simplex Electric Company. 
The chairman of the exhibit committee is R. A. Patterson, 12 Dey 
street, New York, and of the local committee of arrangements, W. J. 
Gillingham, Jr., 1428 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Alabama Railroad Commission—The members of this commission 
are: Charles Henderson, President, Troy, Ala.; W. D. Nesbitt, 
Birmingham, Ala., and J. G. Harris, Montgomery, Ala. S. P. 
Kennedy, Anniston, Ala., is Secretary. 


Cache Valley.—G. W. L. Brown has been appointed Assistant to the 
Vice-President and General Manager, with office at Sedgwick, 
Ark. 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville-—L. W. Parker, of Chicago, has 
been elected a Director, succeeding Gilbert B. Shaw, of Chicago. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—L. J. Pettit, President of the Wis- 
consin National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected a Direc- 
tor, succeeding Joseph Milbank, resigned. 





Denver & Rio Grande.—See Missouri Pacific. 


International & Great Northern.—See Missouri Pacific. 


Kansas Railroad Commission.—The members of this commission are 
as follows: G. W. Kanavel, Chairman; C. A. Ryker and Frank 
J. Ryan. E. C. Shiner is Secretary and Rate Clerk. 


Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.—Otto Marx and William Bullitt 
have been elected Directors, representing minority stockholders. 


Missouri Pacific—A. C. Bird, Vice-President in charge of traffic of 
this road and of the Denver & Rio Grande, the Rio Grande 
Western and the Texas & Pacific, has resigned, effective October 
1. Mr. Bird has been on leave of absence because of continued 
ill health for the last two years. J. M. Johnson, Assistant to 
Mr. Bird, has been appointed Assistant to Vice-President C. S. 
Clarke of the Missouri Pacific, to Vice-President L. S. Thorne 
of the Texas & Pacific, to Vice-President C. H. Schlacks of the 
Denver & Rio Grande and the Rio Grande Western, and to Vice- 
President Leroy Trice of the International & Great Northern. 


Nebraska Railroad Commission.—The members of this commission 
are: H. J. Winnett, Chairman, J. A. Williams and H. T. Clarke, 
Clark Perkins is Secretary. 


Nevada Railroad Commission.—The members of this commission 
are: H. F. Bartine, Chairman, Henry Thurtell and J. F. Shaugh- 
nessy. E. H. Walker is Secretary. 


Oregon Railroad Commission.—The members of this commission are: 
Thomas K. Campbel', Cottage Grove, Chairman; Oswald West, 
Astoria, and Clyde B. Aitchison, Portland. George O. Goodall 
is Secretary. 


Rio Grande Western.—See Missouri Pacific. 


Texas & Pacific—See Missouri Pacific. 


Operating Officers. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford—W. G. Bierd, who recently 
resigned as General Manager of the Panama Railroad, has been 
appointed General Superintendent of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, succeeding O. M. Shepard, assigned to other duties. 


Toledo & Indiana,-—H. C. Warren, General Superintendent of the 
Toledo, Port Clinton & Lakeside (electric), has been appointed 
General Manager of the Toledo & Indiana, succeeding K. Dar- 
row. resigned to go into other business. 


Traffic Officers. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville-—The statement published in our 
issue of September 13 that B. E. Taylor, General Manager, had 
been appointed General Freight Agent succeeding O. C. Carter 
was a mistake. Mr. Carter remains General Freight Agent and 
all correspondence concerning the general freight department 
should be addressed to him, the office of Traffic Manager, held 
by the late Charles H. Rockwell, having been abolished. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—J. M. Davis, division freight agent 
at Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed to the re-established 
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office of Assistant General Freight Agent at Milwaukee, effective 
October 1. 


Pitisburgh & Lake Erie.—J. B. Nessle, General Agent at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been appointed Assistant General Freight Agent. 


Southern.—C. D. Morris, chief clerk to the General Freight Agent 
of the St. Louis-Louisville lines, has been appointed to the new 
office of Assistant General Freight Agent of these lines, effective 
October 1. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


Illinois Central.—R. E. Fulmer, Master Mechanic at Paducah, Ky., 
has resigned to go to another road. 


New Jersey Railroad Commission.—Alfred P. Boller has been ap- 
pointed Civil Engineer, and Boller & Hodge, New York, Consult- 
ing Engineers to the commission. 








LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton is said to be thinking of 
buying locomotives. 


The New York Central Lines are figuring on their usual fall 
order for locomotives. 


The Japanese Government has decided to buy 900 locomotives 
during the five vears beginning with 1908. 


The Chicago, Cincinnati & Louisville has ordered five consolida- 
tion locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Austrian State Railroads are asking bids on 43 locomotives, 
to cost about $800,000, for the Northern lines. Address, Nordbahn- 
direction, Vienna. 


The Trinity & Brazus Valley has ordered three simple consolida- 
tion locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


General Dimensions. 


Type of locomotive ......-..e eee eee cere eecees Consolidation 
WET OLN rain lasses ba ovis ceieretars wet gielere ey iets qce'e were 176,500 lbs. 
Weight on drivers ......... cee ce cece eee r cere eee 157,000 “ 
RM amOIGL Of CRIVOER: 52.5.5. < ccc oiee sierds shecceuens oc cdemien lethe ale 
CONOOEE, ccc cece tcc we neicseinccices serene 20 in. x 28 in. 


WOMGN CODE. «6. cccain cit-ne Se ie eee meee teres Extended wagon top 
Boiler, working steam pressure 200 Ibs. 
WPGNCE TAIIOES 6 ore ooo i ccewrecee dadices Mantn tues se meeie Cau 
bay material 
* diameter 
re length F 
Firebox, length .... 
us width 





1 material 


Civ cORte go soo cls ac ow oie ie oie wns ecole He eraato eres 321% sq. ft. 
Beating surface, total «..0...ccci ce ccccesscccescccmphOm 

IM OMMMOTIN, 8.55055 ogc cs disieiee si 8.e ee caeien veensee 8,000 gallons 
I CONNER oar co 5d o wine ole cia miann oraelort a OER:S a: cltinie ia nial 10 tons 


Brake-beams 
Brake-shoes 





Is oi oaks oie voices oe vice ese ae ee ea eee enaeean Tower 
PIGMEE HOON ois cicrcca sis viele vee cviecwersacuas Westinghouse friction 
PROB UNION oi c.o5a.bislecotectrely.chers Wer lsla ew pennies tale Pyle National 
WO oie cca vicars oc ie oie ec e w es Monitor 
EMEA DGRNOOR © oa.5:<07o-< 0.0: een coors eed cada geile mesentd Hewitt 
JOUEHAL DORCM <.onis 5 6 sce Kes ceisie Franklin 
Piston and valve rod packings ........-cceecsscecceced Jerome 


ANCED WEING bocce ecu beer coveduccneeerusneares cues Crosby 
Sanding devices .........cccesccssecsserccccesceccecs Leach 


Sight-feed lubricators ...........ceesesceeees vc ociec so WACOM 
II cletels oie 5c ec oe cre wee emeyeee Railway Steel-Spring Co. 
OI ONO oi akon ccc ce clanson ses wseanetesoeqsas Ashcroft 
PIVGE, GHIVINE WHEE)... «6s. secccen ce weises Standard Steel Works 


Tires, truck wheel 
Tires, tender wheel 








CAR BUILDING. 





The Canadian Pacific is figuring on building 2,000 box cars at 
its own shops. 


The Chicago City Railway, it is said, has ordered 300 Montreal 
type street cars. 


The United Zinc & Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo., is in the 
market for 15 tank cars. 


The Southern Indiana has ordered 500 gondola cars from the 
Haskell & Barker Car Co. 


The Southern is said to have ordered 500 freight cars from the 
American Car & Foundry Co. 


The New York Central Lines will figure on specifications for 
rolling stock in a few days. 


The Japanese Government has decided to buy 19,000 freight cars 
and 1,000 passenger cars during the five years beginning with 1908. 
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The White Pass & Yukon, which recently asked prices on a num- 
ber of special design ore cars, intends to build the cars at its own 
shops about January, 1908. 


The Public Service Corporation, Newark, N. J., is said to have 
ordered 250 additional street cars from the Cincinnati Car Co. Of 
these, 50 are for November delivery and the rest for delivery during 
the spring of 1908. 


The Italian Government Railroads are said to have decided to 
ask bids in various countries on about $5,000,000 worth of passenger 
and freight cars. This is understood to include all the equipment 
now being figured on, although heretofore the government has re- 
served a large part of its requirements for its own shops. 


The Canadian Pacific has ordered from the Pullman Company 
eight first-class cars, without smoking rooms; eight second-class 
ears, five colonist cars and four baggage cars. The first-class cars 
will measure 65 ft. long and 9 ft. 10% in. wide over frames, with 
varnished mahogany outside finish and mahogany interior. The 
second-class cars will have the same measurements and finish. The 
colonist cars will measure 67 ft. long and 9 ft. 10% in. wide, 
over frames, and will have varnished Douglas fir outside finish and 
birch, mahogany stained interior. The baggage cars will measure 
60 ft. long and 9 ft. 10% in. wide, over frames, and will have the 
same specifications as the baggage cars reported in the Railroad 
Gazeite of August 24, 1906, except that they are to be heated by 
direct steam, lighted by Pintsch gas, and that steel backed Diamond 
S brake-shoes are to be used. Bodies and underframes of all cars 
will be of wood. The special equipment for all cars except the baz- 
gage cars includes: 

Body DOIGGES. 66 co cc cccececccecsee Double, C. P. R. standard 
Truck bolsters Double 
Wipe OM gs oo es ks axe aan veames waar Simplex trussed 
BYARC-GNOGD 2.0 cco oc cces cece Steel backed, diamond S, flanged 


MEMEO ead eccwe ni ainecen vasa waren Westinghouse, high speed 
Center bearings ......... One of malleable iron and one of steel 





CG di 2 FS oe oe aoe elae wet naam ere comet aaa Tower 
GUE MNO oi6's'a-+ 6 ol bars valve uo dieae aed a awenemaee Forsyth 
CUMERTT MIRNONIEN ow oo ce cwends ce cVeceaekenneaiaa Pantasote 
Draft rigging ......! Miner tandem with M.C.B, class “G” spring 
NE MUI Soo. 9.4.50 0 ve daciew e's e waged dere ee. un aaaea Harrison 
PIGMAISUMNEROI gS 5 circce cook cocdcehecale au dee aoa Steam 
WOMPUMN UNO Sachi mc cwwesesscmec aaesendacwaneeeae McCord 
WEN Ta a ed é.d sited écantiawradiad Cc. P. R. standard canvas covered 
Side NOC ES ete TO Oe ee Pere here Susemihl 
Springs A EL PPO OO Peer ere eee hire Elliptic 
MURS eon. d poe olka sia clan du lamar ndia heer wae wearers Four-wheel 
Ne aces a fic aX gicc-6 os ail cnct wove ardicl marrarer > oki agro eal dh ra aria ne ares Paige 


Lighting system 


ae grate chai Pintsch gas with incandescent mantels 
Platforms 


MM aad eerld Lae aia deers ee aea ee Stndard Coupler Co. 


MROe eds aes u aces Wheeler for first-class and second-class, and 
: Cc. P. R. standard for colonist cars 
WORT rac CG a cacids Oho eae eied ee Pullman wide 








RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





BEAVER, Pa.—Arrangements have been made for a joint meeting 
of the officials of the Pittsburg & Lake Erie and the government 
engineers to consider the plans for the proposed bridge to be built 
over the Ohio river here. It is expected that work on the structure 
will be started this fall. (July 26, p. 110). 


Cuico, Cau.—The Northern Electric is reported in the market 
for a three-span steel bridge, to be built over the Sacramento river 
between this place and Hamilton City. 


Ext Paso, Tex.—The Southern Pacific has bought 180 acres of 
land near this place as a site for enlarged terminal facilities. 
Tracks are to be laid to have a capacity of 8,000 cars. 


GREENVILLE, Pa.—Plans are being made by the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie for a large car shop to be built here. Improvements now 
under way will cost $300,000. 


INDIANA.—General Manager B. McKeen, of the Vanda'ia, is 
quoted as saying that extensive improvements are to be made at 
once on the lines of this company, including six new bridges, sev- 
eral new stations. Many old stations are also to be remodeled. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—The St. Johns River Terminal Company, 
which was formed by the Southern and the Georgia, Southern & 
Florida, it is said, will at once let the contracts for which bids 
were opened in July for the two new freight houses here. One of 
the buildings will be two stories high 30 ft. x 210 ft. and the other 
one story high 50 ft. x 210 ft. 


Lone Beacu, CaL.—The San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, 
it is said, is in the market for a Scherzer bridge to be built over the 
San Gabriel river. 


New York, N. Y.—The New York Central has given a contract 
to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. for an additional build- 
ing at its New York terminals. The work will require about 2,500 
tons of steel. 
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O_p OrcHARD, Me.—the Boston & Maine, it is said, has bought 
about 30 acres of ground as a site for new tracks and a station. 


Pirrsspurc, Pa.—It is reported that negotiations are pending be- 
tween the West Side Belt and Mayor George W. Guthrie regarding 
an ordnance to provide for the elevation of bridges along this road 
in the west end. 


SPRINGFIELD, OnH10.—Plans for the proposed Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis new freight house have been made, and 
bids for the work are to be asked for October 5th. 


ToMBALL, TeEx.—Grading is reported under way for the new 
division freight terminals of the Trinity & Brazos Valley at this 
place. The work includes a roundhouse, shops and other improve- 
ments to cost about $100,000. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Bridge Committee are about to submit 
a by-law appropriating $1,000,000 for bridges as follows: Granville 
street, $500,000; Westminster avenue, $150,000; Cambie street, $235,- 
000; Coal Harbor, $55,000, and for contingencies, $60,000. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


APALACHIAN INTERURBAN.—This company was chartered in 1905. 
It proposes to build an electric line from the eastern end of Ten- 
nessee to the seaboard at Southport, N. C. Townships in Henderson 
and other counties have already voted favorably on the bond issue. 
W. A. Smith, president, Hendersonville, N. C. (See Construction 
Record, Mar. 16, 1896, p. 88.) 


AtLantic & East Coast TERMINAL.—An officer writes that this 
company, which is building a terminal yard at Jacksonville, Fla., 
has all the grading done and track laid. The line is 2% miles 
long and includes a steel bridge, for which contract has been let 
to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company. J. W. Richardson, Chief 
Engineer, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BritisH CotumBiA (Etecrric).—Work, it is said, has been start- 
ed by this company on an east line to Chilliwack, B. C., 62 miles. 
The work is to cost about $2,500,000, and is expected to be finished 
in about two years. 


BurraLo, RocHESTER & Pirrspure.—Contract has been given to 
F. Shumaker, of Bellefonte, to lay a second track on nine miles 
of this road from Brockwayville, Pa., north to Carmen. The work 
is to be started at once. It includes straightening the road and a 
tunnel 1,200 ft. long. These improvements will shorten the line 
about one mile. When this work is finished second track is to be 
laid from Punxsutawney to Ashland Junction. (Mar. 15, p. 380.) 


CANADIAN NorRTHERN.—Vice-President D. D. Mann, of this com- 
pany, is quoted as saying that a line may be built from Vancouver, 
B. C., into northern British Columbia, to a connection with the pro- 
posed main line west from Edmonton. The project depends on the 
grant by the provincial government of a substantial subsidy. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company, according to its annual re- 
port for the year ended June 30, 1907, has 823 miles of road under 
construction, mention of which was made last week, divided as 
follows: 

ONTARIO DIVISION. 

Toronte-Sudbury Line.—Muskoka, Ont., to Parry Sound, 23.3 
miles; Parry Sound, Ont., to Byng Inlet, 40 miles; Byng Inlet, Ont., 
to Romford, 59 miles. 

Guelph & Goderich.—Milverton, Ont., to Goderich, 45.5 miles; 
Listowel branch, 16.5 miles. 

Walkerton & Lucknow.—Walkerton, Ont., to Proton, 37.5 miles. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 

Stonewall Branch.—Komarno, Man., north to Teulon, 11.9 miles. 

Pheasant Hills Branch.—Strassburg, Sask., west to Battle River, 
Alb., 360 miles. 

Wolseley Reston Branch.—Kaiser, Sask., east to Reston, Man., 
24.2 miles. 

Moosejaw Branch.—Moosejaw, Sask., northwest 50 miles. 

Souris Branch Extensions.—Stoughton-Weyburn, Sask., 37 miles; 
Lauder east six miles; Broomhill to Jackson, 6.9 miles. 

Manitoba & Norih Western.—Yorktown extension, Sheho, Sask., 
northwest 37 miles; Bredenbury branch, Bredenbury, Sask., south 
one mile. 

WESTERN DIVISION. 


Calgary & Edmonton.—Lacombe, Alb., extension 50 miles. 


PACIFIC DIVISION. 


Columbia & Western.—Midway, B. C., west 2.2 miles. 
Kootenay Central.—Golden, B. C., south 15 miles. 
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CHESAPEAKE & OuI0.—George W. Stevens, President of this com- 
pany, is quoted as saying that work has been resumed on improve- 
ments which were recently suspended, including the completion of 
28 miles of double-track work that had been temporarily abandoned. 


Cuicaco & NortTH-WESTERN.—The report for the year ended June 
30, 1907, shows that 56,497 tons of rails were laid, most of which 
were used to replace lighter rails, on 476.61 miles of track. During 
the year, 38 steel bridges, aggregating 2,361 ft. long, were added 
to replace wooden structures, and other wooden structures were re- 
placed with masonry arches. The plans for the passenger terminal 
in Chicago call for 16 elevated tracks on a tract (three blocks) 
bounded by Lake street on the north, Madison street on the south, 
Canal street on the east and Clinton street on the west, with two 
four-track elevated approaches; one from the west 1.12 miles long 
and one from the north, .9 mile. The combined tracks of the two 
approaches will extend from Jefferson street to the tracks of the 
terminal .3 mile. The work of elevating the South Branch tracks 
parallel to Sixteenth street from a point 550 ft. east of Western 
avenue to the west line of South Canal street in the city of Chicago, 
2.36 miles, has been continued during the year. Three tracks have 
been elevated to a maximum height of 15.8 ft. on 1.35 miles. The 
construction of 3,265 lineal feet of retaining walls, five subways, 
and foundations for three subways has been finished; and 2.53 
miles of sidings, yard tracks and industry tracks have been ele- 
vated. The work of elevating the main tracks on the Milwaukee 
line from the end of the present elevation at Balmoral avenue, to 
the northern limits of the city of Chicago at Howard avenue, 2.74 
miles, under way during the year, is all finished except the perma- 
nent subways. The plans called for the elevation to a maximum 
height of 14 ft. of the two existing main tracks; the construction 
and elevation of one additional main track and the construction of 
1.12 miles of freight yard tracks; also the construction of 4,693 
lineal feet of retaining walls and 18 subways. During the year, 
sidings, yard tracks and spurs have been added to serve industries 
aggregating 72.13 miles. At Sheboygan, Wis., a cut-off 4.12 miles 
has been finished; at Eland Junction, Wis., the grades of the Ash- 
land division main tracks have been raised, the bridges and cul- 
verts permanently replaced and freight yards enlarged and improved. 
Important grade revisions have also been finished on this division 
between Sheboygan, Wis., and Bartel, and between Milwaukee and 
Port Washington. During the year new lines have been opened for 
traffic as follows: Wyoming & North Western, from Casper, Wyo., 
west to Lander, 147.89 miles; Manitowoc, Green Bay & North West- 
ern, between Manitowoc, Wis., and Eland Junction, and from Pulaski 
to Gillett, a total of 123.20 miles; Milwaukee & State Line Rail- 
way, a two-track line from the Milwaukee line near Lake Bluff, II1., 
to an intersection with the same line near St. Francis, Wis., 50.24 
miles; the Pierre, Rapid City & North-Western from a point .2 miles 
north of Fort Pierre, S. Dak., west to Rapid City, 165.48 miles, 
was opened for traffic in August; the Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge 
Railway to connect the P., R. C. & N.-W. line with the Chicago & 
North-Western at Pierre, 1.79 miles, including a bridge consisting 
of seven masonry arches, to have four fixed spans each 350 ft. long, 
and a draw span 445 ft. long, is expected to be opened for traffic 
this year. The extension from Bonesteel, S. Dak., northwest to 
Gregory, 25.96 miles, has been opened for traffic, and the further 
extension of this line from Gregory to Dallas, 4.84 miles, is expected 
to be finished this year. An extension has been built from Elton, 
Wis., east 6.6 miles, which is being further extended to Langlade, 
3.36 miles. An extension has been finished from near Marathon City, 
Wis., to Rib Falls, 4.75 miles. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanpn & Et Paso.—See Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. 


Cuicaco, Rock IstaAnpn & GuLF.—See Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific. . 


CHICAGO, Rock IsLAND & Paciric.—J. W. Robins, General Super- 
intendent, is quoted as saying that grading has been finished on the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf from Amarillo, Tex., west to the 
Texas-New Mexico boundaly, 69.87 miles, and on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & El Paso from that point to Tucumcari, N. Mex., 41.12 
miles. According to the provisions of the charter track must be 
iaid this year. The company is planning to begin this work shortly. 


Cuicago, St. Paut, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—The report of this 
company for the year ended June 30, 1907, shows that the com- 
pany during the year added 8,474 tons of rails on 67.41 miles of 
track, most of which were to replace lighter rails. The extension 
from Hartington, Neb., to Crofton, 15.8 miles, has been opened for 
traffic, and it is expected that the extension from New Castle, Neb., 
to Wynot, 18 miles, will be opened for traffic this year. During 
the year second track between Merrilan, Wis., and Augusta, 21.70 
miles, was put in operation, also third and fourth tracks, between 
East St. Paul and a new freight yard near the Harvester works, 
3.2 miles, and second track between Duluth passenger station and 
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St. Louis river bridge, 1.86 miles. Work is under way on second 
track between Altoona, Wis., and Augusta, 18.98 miles. This is ex- 
pected to be put in operation this year. The net increase in the side 
and passing tracks during the year was 17.96 miles. Work on the 
Minnesota & Iowa division, changing the line at Minneopa, Minn., 
between Ottawa and St. Peter and between Minneopa and Lake 
Crystal, has been finished; also on a change of alinement and grade 
south of Cumberland, Wis., for 2.25 miles. 


CoLtoravo & SouTHERN.—Local reports state that the Trinity & 
Brazos Valley is considering the question of removing its tracks 
from a point near Kirven, in Freestone county, Tex., on its Dallas- 
Houston line, and building a connecting line to the Fort Worth line 
at Mexia. The proposed change will shorten the distance several 
miles over the existing line which joins the main line at League. 


DANVILLE & EASTERN ILLINOIS (ELEcTRIC).—See Illinois Traction. 


DENVER, LARAMIE & NORTHWESTERN.—This company, which was 
organized to build a line from Denver, Colo., to the northern bound- 
ary of Wyoming, 500 miles, is said to have secured all the right 
of way. In Denver ground has been bought aggregating about 160 
acres as a site for terminals. (April 5, p. 499.) 


EUNICE, LAFAYETTE & ABBEVILLE.—Incorporated in Louisiana 
with $1,000,000 capital and office at Lafayette.’ The company pro- 
poses to build a line from Eunice, La., southeast via Lafayette and 
Abbeville to a point on the Gulf. The directors include: J. J. 
Lewis, President; J. N. Green, Vice-President; C. D. Caffery, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer; G. Fusilier, J. J. Stagg, P. L. De Clouet, C. D. 
Trahan and F. A. Godchaux. 


GEORGIA-CAROLINA RAILWAY (ELECTRIC).—Local reports say that 
a contract is to be given by W. L. Hodges, of Hartwell, Ga., Presi- 
dent of this company, to survey its proposed line from Athens, Ga., 
northeast to Anderson, S. C., 60 miles. 


GraNp TRUNK.—Application is to be made by this company for 
permission to build a branch from St. Lambert, Que., to Brosseau 
station, thence north and west to the easterly entrance of the Vic- 
toria Jubilee bridge. Plans and a profile of the route have been filed. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Contract is reported let to J. H. Stewart, of 
Grand Forks, B. C., for grading 40 miles on the Vancouver, Vic- 
toria & Eastern, between Keremeos, B. C., and Hedley. (March 15, 
p. 384.) 


ILLINOIS TRACTION.—The capital stock of the Springfield Belt 
Railway has been increased from $5,000 to $500,000. The company 
is to build a belt line from the McKinley road east of Springfield, 
Ill., to connect with the line south of the city limits, to avoid send- 
ing express cars through the city of Springfield. The Danville & 
Eastern Illinois has also increased its capital from $5,000 to $500,000. 
This company is to build a line from Danville, Ill., southeast to 
Terre Haute, Ind., 50 miles. 


INTERSTATE TRANSFER RAILWAY.—This company, organized in 
Wisconsin to build a line 10 miles long from Superior, Wis., north 
to Duluth, Minn., has been granted a certificate of public conveni- 
ence and necessity in Wisconsin. (Aug. 9, p. 164.) 


JOLIET & SOUTHERN TRACTION.—This company has been author- 
ized to issue $1,500,000 bonds. It is understood that the proceeds 
wi!l be chiefly used in the construction and equipment of new lines. 
Contracts have already been let to the Fisher Construction Co. to 
do some work. (March 15, p. 385.) 


LorRAIN & WEST VIRGINIA.—See Wabash. 


Mexican Paciric.—Reports from Mexico City state that this com- 
pany, which operates 59 miles of railroad in Mexico, proposes to 
build a branch from Acapulco, Mex., northwest along the Pacific 
coast. This is said to be a Harriman project, and is eventually 
to connect with the line which the Southern Pacific is building from 
Guaymus, southeast down the coast. The Mexican Government has 
granted a liberal concession to the Mexican Pacific. (Aug. 30, p. 
247.) 


MIDDLE CAROLINA & WESTERN.—Work, it is said, has been started 
by this company on its proposed line from Greenwood, S. C., on the 
Seaboard Air Line and the Southern Railway, southeast to Saluda, 
29 miles. B. W. Crouch, of Augusta, Ga., is said to be interested in 
the project. 


Mississipp1 Raitway.—Local reports state that a charter has 
been granted to this company in Mississippi with $100,000 capital 
to build a line from Bay St. Louis, Miss., on the Gulf of Mexico, 
north to Grand Junction, Tenn. J. E. Thornton, of Pass Christian; 
J. L. Ross, of Mendenhall, and G. C. Sprague, of Brandon, are said 
to be interested. 


Missourt & NortH .ARKANSAS.—This company, it is said, has 
_ over 1,400 men now at work on its extension between Leslie, 
“Ark., and Searcy, 97 miles, Track has been laid on 23 miles from 
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Leslie, and on 30 miles between Heber and Searcy. It is expected 
to have trains in operation to Heber by January 1. The road is to 
be extended southeast to Helena, Ark. (June 21, p. 917.) 


Muskogee Ratitway & Navigation Co.—Incorporated in Okla- 
homa, with $1,500,000 capital, and offices at Shawnee and Muskogee, 
to build a line from Muskogee, Ind. T., south to a point on the 
Fort Smith & Western, in the Choctaw Nation, 55 miles. The in- 
corporators include: I. L. Reeves and S. M. Rutherford, of Mus- 
kogee; C. R. Dean and C. H. Gillman, of Shawnee. 


NorTHERN ELectric.—This company, it is said, will extend its 
line from Chico, Cal., north via Redbluff and Redding to Kennett, 
90 miles. The company is now building an extension from Chico 
west to Hamilton City in Glenn County, 18 miles. 


PittspuRGH & LAKE Erir.—Twenty-five tracks, each about half a 
mile long, are being laid in this company’s yards at Aliquippa, Pa. 


Puget Sounb INTERNATIONAL Rainway & PoweEeR Company.—This 
company, which was incorporated in Maine last spring with a cap- 
ital of $200,000 to build an electric line from Seattle, Wash., north 
via Everett to Bellingham, about 100 miles, has acquired through 
a lease the Everett Street Railway and electric light and water 
properties recently bought by the Stone & Webster interests of 
Boston, Mass. It is understood this line is to form part of a through 
electric line between Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. E. W. Purdy 
is President; C. D. Wyman, Vice-President; Albert K. Todd; Secre- 
tary. (See Washington Roads, June 28, p. 949.) 


Rosert Lee & Forr CHApsBourNeE.—According to reports from 
San Angelo, Tex., President Spencer of this proposed line has given 
a contract to J. T. Hunter to do grading. The proposed route is 
from Robert Lee, in Coke county, east to Winter, about 30 miles. 


RoswEL. & EasterNn.—Residents of Roswell, N. Mex., have grant- 
ed to this company a bonus of $220,000 and a right-of-way through 
the town. The company proposes to build a line from Roswell, 
N. Mex., east to Lubbock, Tex., 120 miles. Edward Kennedy, of 
Houston, is promoting the project. A company under this name 
was incorporated some time ago to build from Torrance, N. Mex., 
south to the Texas state line. (Mar. 15, p. 391.) 


San Dieco & Arizona.—This company, it is said, has begun 
building its line from San Diego, Cal., east to Yuma, Ariz., 200 
miles. The company was organized in December, 1906, and bought 
the franchises and property of the San Diego-Eastern, projected 
over this route. John D. Spreckels is the principal promoter. 
(March 15, p. 391.) 


SuUTHERN.—For suspension of work on this road see statement 
of President Finley on page 366. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—See Mexican Pacific. 
SPRINGFIELD BELT RAILWAY (ELEcTRIC).—See Illinois Traction. 
Trinity & Brazos VALLEY.—See Colorado & Southern. 


VaLLEJO & NorTHERN (ELEcTRIC).—This company has all the 
right-of-way secured for a two-track electric line to be built from 
Vallejo, Cal., northeast to Sacramento, about 40 miles. Work is to 
be started at once. (March 15, p. 393.) 


VANCOUVER, VicrorRIA & EAsSTERN.—See Great Northern. 


VireintaA AiR Line.—This company, which was incorporated last 
year in Virginia with $25,000 capital, has increased its capital to 
$500,000. The company is building a line from Lindsay, Va., on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio south to Upper Bremo on the James River 
division, about 30 miles. Reports say that grading is finished from 
Lindsay to Palmyra. about 10 miles, and that track laying is to 
begin at once. T. O. Troy, President, Amherst, Va.; J. M. Robert- 
son, Secretary, Charloitesville, Va. (March 15, p. 393.) 


WaBASH.—The extension, building under the name of the Lorain 
& West Virginia, from Wellington, Ohio, north to Lorain, about 35 
miles, is reported to be now in operation. (May 24, p. 728.) 


WASHINGTON, FREDERICK & GETTYSBURG (ELECTRIC).—This com- 
pany has issued bonds to build and equip about 25 miles of line 
now under construction from Frederick, Md., north via Thurmont, 
to Emmitsburg. Grading has been finished on six miles and it is 
expected to have the line between Frederick and Thurmont finished 
in November. D. C. Kemp, President, Frederick, Md. 


WESTERN Paciric.—This company has a total of 234 miles of 
track laid out of 929 miles of main line as follows: In California 
27 miles west from Stockton to a point 52 miles of open; 26 miles 
from Stockton, north to the Mokelumne river; 27 miles from Marys- 
ville northwest to Oroville, and in Utah and Nevada for 154 miles 
from Salt Lake west to within about eight miles of Shafta, Nev., 
which will be the junction point with the Nevada Northern running 
south to Ely, Nev. 

There remain three gaps to close, one of 52 miles from Oak- 
land through Niles Canyon; a second of 62 miles from the Mokel- 
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umne river north through Sacramento to Marysville, and a third 
of 695 miies from Oroville across the Sierra Nevada to a point just 
east of Shafta. Work has been started on the 1,600-ft. tunnel in San 
Francisco, the shaft leading from Islais Creek district north into 
the southern section of the city, with but eight miles of track to 
be laid to reach Shafta from the east. It is probable that Salt Lake 
and Shafta will be connected, a distance of 162 miles, by October 1. 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—This company expects to finish track lay- 
ing on the extension building from Ladysmith, Wis., northwest to 
Superior, 105 miles, by November first. A steel bridge is being 
built over the Chippewa river just north of Ladysmith that will 
probably be finished this month. Work trains can then be run as 
far north as Douglas county. On the whole line there are to be 
45 trestles and five steel bridges. 


Wicuita, CLEVELAND & Guir.—Incorporated in Oklahoma with 
$50,000,000 capital stock and office at Cleveland, Okla. The company 
proposes to build a line 634 miles long from Wichita, Kan., south 
through the counties of Sedgwick, Butler, Cowley and Chautauqua, 
in Kansas; the counties of Osage and Pawnee, in Oklahoma, and 
through the Cherokee, Creek and Choctaw nations, and the states 
of Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana to the gulf. The incorporators 
include: David Ratner, J. F. Hethering, J. C. Byers, R. L. Luns- 
ford and A. Cecanko. 


YouGHIOGHENY & CHEAT River.—Incorporated in Pennsylvania 
with $200,000 capital to build a line from Ohiopyle, Pa., on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, at the Youghiogheny river west to a point in Wharton 
township, Fayette county. The incorporators include: E. W. 
Mudge, President, Pittsburgh; C. B. Ferree, R. G. Campbell, G. C. 
Landers, H. N. Trimble and C. M. Thorp. 
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ALBANY & SuSQUEHANNA.—See Delaware & Hudson. 


Boston & Ma1ne.—This company has sold to Bond & Goodwin, Bos- 
ton, $4,000,000 one-year 6 per cent. notes. The proceeds are to 
be used to refund short term notes. Most of the new notes have 
been disposed of and the rest are being offered at 100%. See 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

See Fitchburg Railroad. 


Cuicaco & Arron.—Judge K. M. Landis has announced that the 
promise of immunity from prosecution on account of rebates 
given the Standard Oil Company of Indiana will be kept. It is 
believed that this decision removes the most important obstacle 
to the ultimate consummation of the acquisition of the Chicago 
& Alton by the Toledo, St. Louis & Western. 


DELAWARE & Hupson.—The Uniied States Circuit Court has handed 
down a decision in favor of the stockholders of the Albany & Sus- 
quehanna in their suit against the Delaware & Hudson for 12% 
per cent. annual dividends, as rental, instead of the 9 per cent. 
which the Delaware & Hudson has been paying on the A. & S. 
stock since 1902. The point of the suit was that the D. & H. 
in refunding issues of 7 per cent. and 6 per cent. A. & S. bonds 
with 3% per cent. convertible D. & H. bonds had effected a 
saving in interest charges of which the A. & S. stockholders 
should get the benefit under the terms of the lease; the latter 
therefore brought suit for increased dividends, with the above 
result. (Nov. 2, 1906, p. 124.) 


Fircupura Raitroap.—At the annual meeting on September 25, the 
stockholders annulled their vote of January 30, 1907, 
authorizing $800,000 bonds for double-tracking between Troy, 
N. Y., and Johnsonville, and for the elimination of grade cross- 
ings, and, instead, authorized an issue of $2,900,000 bonds, part 
of which are to be used to refund $2,000,000 bonds maturing 
May 1, 1908, and the rest for the double-tracking and for 
other improvements. They also authorized the purchase of 
the Conway Street Railway, a small electric line in Con- 
way, Franklin County, Mass., and authorized the issue of 
preferred stock and bonds to pay for this property. The Dill 
allowing this purchase was passed last spring by the Massachu- 


setts legislature. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—In a letter asking for proxies for the annual meet- 
ing on October 16, Stuyvesant Fish says that for some time there 
have been persistent efforts to put the control of the company 
in the hands of Union Pacific and Southern Pacific interests. 
The policy of the Illinois Central, operating as it does north and 
south lines, has been to deal with each of its east and west con- 
nections to the best advantage without making exclusive traffic 
alliances. It delivers more tonnage to connecting lines than 


it receives from them, and its control would therefore be par- 
ticularly valuable to the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific. 
Although the Harriman interests denied at the annual meeting 
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last year that the Union Pacific had an interest in Illinois Cen- 
tral stock, the Interstate Commerce Commission investigation 
jin February showed that the Union Pacific had bought, before 
the 1906 stockholders’ meeting, nearly 30 per cent. of the Illinois 
Central capital stock. The annual report for the year ended 
June 30, 1907, shows an extraordinary increase in net receipts 
during the last four months. During the first four months they 
increased $670,000; in the next four months, after the change of 
presidents, they decreased $570,000, and in the last four months 
they increased $1,250,000, of which over $600,000 was in the sin- 
gle month of June, and then, although neither mileage nor 
operating conditions had changed, the month of July, 1907, 
showed a decrease of $35,000 in net revenue. A resolution of 
inquiry introduced by Mr. Fish was referred for answer to 
President Harahan, who was in charge, through an assistant, 
of the accounting methods which Mr. Fish questioned. Mr. Fish 
now asks for proxies because of the evident intention of electing 
Mr. Harriman and others of his selection to the Board of Di- 
rectors to fill the four places on the Board. 

Mr. Harahan has sent out a circular letter answering these 
statements. He says that the charges that Illinois Central ac- 
counts have been manipulated are absolutely untrue, and that 
the reports of the accounting and traffic officers, called for in 
the resolution referred to, show this. There has been no change 
in the relations of the Illinois Central with the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific. Mr. Harahan then speaks of the rea- 
sons why Mr. Fish was dropped from the presidency. He gives 
specific instances of loans made by Mr. Fish from Illinois Cen- 
tral surplus, of which the Directors disapproved; their other 
reasons are given in the letter from the Directors to Mr. Fish, 
which was written last November and a copy of which is en- 
closed in Mr. Harahan’s circular letter. 


INTERBOROUGH-METROPOLITAN.—See New York City Railway. 


IonE & EasterN.—John Raggio, Stockton, Cal., has been appointed 
Receiver of this road, which runs from Ione, Cal., to Martell, 12 
miles. The interest on the $340,000 bonds is in default. 


METROPOLITAN STREET RAILwAy.—See New York City Railway. 


New York City Raitway.—Adrian H. Joline, President of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, and Douglas Robinson, of the real estate 


firm of Douglas Robinson, Charles S. Brown & Co., 
have been appointed Receivers of this property on 
the petition of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 


and the Degnon Contracting Company, creditors for about 
$50,000. A few months ago the assets of the company 
were given as about $29,000,000 and the liabilities as about $38,- 
000,000. It is alleged that the floating debt amounts to $2,000,- 
000 and that the company cannot pay it. An immediate resu!t 
of the receivership will be the passing of the guaranteed 7 per 
cent. dividends on Metropolitan Street Railway stock, and it is 
believed that since the property is now in the hands of the 
federal courts, the investigation of the Interborough-Metropoli- 
tan’s relations with its subsidiaries, which has been carried on 
by the Public Service Commission for the First district, will 
have to stop, so far as the New York City Railway is concerned. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—A special meeting of the stock- 
holders has been called for October 30 to authorize an issue of 
$35,469,500 additional capital stock. This is to be issued to 
stockholders and convertible debenture holders at $125 a share 
to the extent of 25 per cent. of their present holdings; for this 
purpose, $150 in debentures is equivalent to $100 in stock. There 
are outstanding $30,000,000 convertible debentures and $121, 
878,000 stock. Part of the latter is, however, held in the treas- 
ury, having been issued by the company to itself in exchange 
for its own holdings in Consolidated Railway stock. 

See editorial columns for President Mellen’s attitude con- 
cerning the relations of this company with the Boston & Maine. 


PAN-AMERICAN.—The Mexican government is said to have bought 
the majority of the capital stock of this company. There is $10,- 
000,000 authorized, of which $1,084,600 was outstanding in April, 
1906. About 200 miles of road are in operation from San Geron- 
imo, where it connects with the Tehuantepec National, to a 
point 50 miles from the Guatemala border. 


SOUTHERN PaciFic.—Gross earnings for July, 1907, were $11,451,270, 
an increase of $2,237,535; net earnings, after taxes, $3,452,587, 
an increase of $47,568. These returns were compiled after the 
manner of those of the Union Pacific, which see. 


ToLEpo, St. Louis & WESTERN.—See Chicago & Alton. 


Union Paciric.—Gross earnings for July, 1907, were $7,233,994, an 
increase of $1,026,165; net earnings, after taxes, $3,041,983, a 
decrease of $79,398. These earnings were compiled in accord- 
ance with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s new account- 
ing rules, and the figures for the same month in 1906 have been 
revised to conform with them for comparison, 





